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aor Al ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar 
Square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY 
isnow open. Admission, (from Eight to Seven o’clock,) One Shil- 
ling ; Catalogue, One Shilling. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 





gente INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, 
from Ten to Six. Admission Is. Catalogue éd. 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





Important AsseMsLAGE oF Fine Boos, &c. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
Illustrative of the Fine Arts, WILL SELL BY AUCTION, at 
their house, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on TUESDAY, the 
10th of JULY, and Three following days, at One o'clock precisely, 
A VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE of IMPORTANT BOOKS, and 
FINE BOOKS of PRINTS in the various Departments of Lite- 
rature and Art, some extensively ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 
including, Knight’s Pictorial Bible, in 2! vols., enriched with 
3118 plates; Knight’s Original Edition of the Pictorial Shakspere 
and B phy, extended by the addition of 6219 platcs to 44 





XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter.—The THIRTY- 
SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY is NOW 
OPEN from 9 a.m. until dusk. Admittance, Is. 
LFRED CLINT, Hon. Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
yas LAST GARDEN MEETING FOR 


THIS SEASON will be held on Wednesday, July 11, on 
which occasion the Grounds of the Duke of Devonshire will, by 
the kind permission of His Grace, the President of the Society, be 
open to visitors. FRUIT will be the great feature of this 
Exhibition. 

Tickets, price 5s. each, may be procured at 21, Regent Street, or 
at the Garden, on the day of meeting, price 7s. 6d. each. 





CHISWICK HOUSE. 


‘THE LAST GARDEN MEETING of the 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, for the present season, will 
be held on WEDNESDAY, JULY 11, on which occasion His 
Grace the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, the President of the 
Society, has liberally ordered the Grounds of Chiswick House to 
be open to Visitors. FRUIT will be the great feature of this 
Exhibition. 

. Tickets, price 5s. each, may be procured at 21, Regent Street; 
or at the Garden, on the day of Meeting, price 7s. 6d. each. 


ABCH2OLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
: GREAT BRITAIN. 
Awxnvat Mzetine at Surewssury, Avast Gry To l4tH. 





vols. Also a Complete Copy of Turner’s Liber Studiorum, Proof Im 
pressions of the beautiful Plates, many being in the First State; 
together with some rare and curious books, comprising the 
Chronycle of Englande with the Fruyte of Tymes, by Wynkyn de 
Worde, sumptuously bound in red morocco; Granvi! de Pro- 
prietatibus Rerum, by the same Printer, bcth being of extreme 
rarity ; First Edition of the celebrated Letter of Cardinal Pole; 
the Newe Testamente, translated out of the Latine Vulgat, by 
John Wicliffe, an important and beautiful Manuscript of the Four- 
teenth or Fifteenth Century ; also the remaining copies of Baker’s 
History and Antiquities of Northamptonshire. a 
May be Viewed Saturday and Monday previous to the Sale, and 
Catalogues had, if in the country, on receipt of one postage stamp. 





Patt Matu.—Txe Stock 1n TrapE oF Mr. Epwarp FAtcke, oF 
394, Oxrorp SrTReErT, INCLUDING HIS UNiIquE COLLECTION OF 
WeEpcEwoop Ware or azour Two Hunprep Pieces. 


ESSRS. FOSTER and SON are directed to 
remove to their Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, and SELL by 
AUCTION, on WEDNESDAY, JULY ll, and following days, the 
beautiful STOCK of ANTIQUITIES, Decorative Furniture, 
Ancient China, and Bijouterie, the entire Property of Mr ED- 
WARD FALCKE, whose continued serious indisposition renders 
a temporary retirement necessary. This very valuable Sale will 
include many Objects of Art collected during Tours in different 
parts of Europe, not with a view to Auction, but rather to enrich 
the Collection of Amateurs who have for some years availed 
themselves of Mr. Falcke’s ample knowledge of genuine Art and 
Antiquities. In this Auction will be found Sévres and Dresden 
China, Busts and Pedestals of Faence de Rouen, Groups of Capo 
di Monté, Life-size Lucca de Ja Robia Figures, Ancient Buh! and 
Marqueterie Furniture, Mosaic Cabinets, Arms and Armour, 
Marble Busts and Figures, Bijouterie, Greek and Roman Vases, 
and many objects of Haute Antiquité, which will be more fully 
advertised.—54, Pall Mall. 





Patrons.—The VISCOUNT HILL, Lord Lieutenant of Shropshire. 


The LORD BISHOP of LICHFIELD. 
. President.—The LORD TALBOT DE MALAHIDE, F.S.A. 
It is requested that speedy notice be given of Memoirs im pre- 
Paration for the Sections. Prog of E i +» to 
Obtained at the Offices of the Institute, 26, Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall. GEORGE VULLIAMY, Secretary. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY. — 
SIXTH YEAR'S ISSUE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Bight large Wood Engravings, by Messrs. DALZIEL, from 
Mr. W. OLIVER WILLIAMS'S Series of Drawings from the 
Frescoes by GIOTTO, in the Arena Chapel, Padua, 

(Being the Continuation of the Fourteen Engravings from the same 

Series, previously issued,) 
Together with the Second Part of 
The Notice of GIOTTO and his WORKS in PADUA, 
by JOHN RUSKIN. 
Annual Subscription to the Arundel Society, £1 1s. 
24, Old Bond Street. JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 


NCIENT IVORY CARVINGS.—The 
ARUNDEL SOCIETY is authorized to sell Fac-similes in 
“ Fictile Ivory "manufactured by Mr. Francut), of some of the 
most remarkable Roman , Byzantine, and Medieval Ivory Carvings 
preserved in English and Foreign Collections. 
The Collection, which comprises about 170 pieces, is arranged in 
M4 classes, and will be panied by a catalog 
Orders may be obtsined from the Secretary for the entire Series 
at Twenty-five Guineas (to Members of the Society, Twenty 
Guineas), ur for any class at a proportionate price. 
24, Old Bond Street, JOHN NORTON, 
July, 1855. Secretary. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, IRELAND. — The 


Professorship of Natural Philosophy in Queen's College, 
Cork, being arout to become vacant, Candidates are req d to 
forward their Testimonials to the Under Secretary, Dublin Castle, 
on or before the Ist day of August next, in order that the same 
May be submitted to his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant. 




















20,000 VOLUMES OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, 
ON VELLUM AND PAPER. 
Just published, in royal 12mo, consisting of 10S closely printed 
pages, interspersed with Bibliegraphical Notices and Extracts, 


A CATALOGUE of a truly valuable and 

interesting Collection of the RAREST, MOST CURIOUS, 
and USEFUL BOOKS, in the English and Foreign Languages ; 
but ally rich in EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
PO: Y, THEOLOGY, &c. The whole, in the choicest condi- 
tion, now on sale by JOSEPH LILLY, 19, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London. 

“TY congratulate you on your last Catalogue, I never saw a 
finer, and were I one of the wealthy of the land, I would with 
pleasure lay out a few hundreds with you, but it is so brilliant 
that I am afraid even to look at it.’—Extract from a letter from a 
learned Divine, Antiquarian, and Collector. 

*,” This Catalogue can be d on the receipt of six 
postage stamps. 


AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
224, REGENT STREET, Corner of ARGYLL PLACE. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of every Size and Styl2, uncoloured or highly 
finished ; 

DAGUERREOTYPES, plain or tinted ; 

STEREOSCOPIC PORTRAITS, singly or in groups; 

COPIES on Plate or Paper; - 

Taken Datty. 

“Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
otype: they are as superior to the generality of such pictures asa 
delicate engraving is to a coarse woodcut.”—Arr Journat, Nov., 
1 








“ More pleasing, and far more accurate than the generality of 
such pictures.”—Times, July 17, 1854. 


( }REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—CHEAP 
EXCURSION for a Fortnight to NORTH WALES. On 
Monday, July 9th and 16th, a Train will leave Paddington at 
Eight a.x., for Oxford, Banbury, Leamington, Warwick, Bir- 
ingham, West Bromwich, Wednesbury, Bilston, Wolverhamp- 








eee WOOD COLLEGE, near Stockbri 
Hants.— Prospectuses may be had on application to GEO. 
EDMONDSON, Principal. The Second Session of 1855 will com- 
Mence on the 26th of JULY. 


UPERIOR EDUCATION.—A Lady wishes 
to recommend a superior Establishment, situated in the 
immediate vicinity of Kensington Gardens. It is strictly limited 
in number, and is conducted quite as a private family, being 
replete with all the attention and comforts of a home. First-rate 
Masters attend.—Full particulars to be ob‘ained of Mrs. Carnzs, 
18, Chester Terrace, Eaton Square. 


OUTHGATE GREEN, MIDDLESEX.— 

ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES.—The attention 
of Parents is invited to the system of education pursued in this 
establishment, which is somewhat different to that of most schools, 
48 the Principal seeks to render her pupils competent to fulfil the 








ton, Wellington, Shrewsbury, Llangollen Road, Chester, Birken- 
head, and Liverpool, returning on the 16th and 23rd July from 
Liverpool (landing stage) at 9.30 .m.,and intermediate stations 
as per handbill, to be obtained at all the Great Western offices. 
Fares: Oxford, lis. and 5s. €d.; Banbury, I4s. and 6s. 6d.; 
Leamington and Warwick, 1#s, and &s.; Birmingham, 20s. and 
9s. 6d.; West Bromwich, Wednesbury, and B iston, 21s. 6d. and 
1¢€s,; Wolverhampton, 22s. 6d. and ICs. 6d.; Wellington, 27s. 6d. 
and 13s.; Shrewsbury, 27s- 6d. and 13s.; Llangollen Road, 29s. 
and l4s.; Chester, 32s. and 15s.; and Birkenhead and Liverpool, 
37s. and 17s. Children under twelve years of age half-price. 
Tickets are available only for the Trains specified. 


a . 

© ALL ORGANISTS.—In a few days will 

be published, the long-expected work on THE ORGAN. 

By E. J. HOPKINS, Esq., and E. F. RIMBAULT,LL.D. Royal 

8vo, 700 pages. To Subscribers, 21s.; to Non-subscribers, 3is. 6d. 

London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, Music 

Publishers to their Majesties Queen Victoria and the Emperor 
Napoleon III. 












every-day duties of life as well as to make them p 
and intellectual. The course of instruction comprises English 
‘Literature in its various branches, French, Drawing, Dancing, 
‘Piano and Singing, every description of Needlework, and s»me 
Knowledge of Household Duties. Terms, 40 Guineas per annum, 
include washing, use of books, stationery, music, and every 
for use at school.—Prospectuses at Mr. Hanpino’s, 
Dock, Upper Thames Street, London. 


T° NEWSPAPER EDITORS or REPORT- 
ERS.—Any Gentleman having a knowledge of the News 

Business, willing to embark from £1200 to £1500 as Partner 
yap pectable old blished Newspaper, may meet with 
a ——— opportunity by addressing F. F., Mr. White's, 








33, Fleet 





Just published, 1 vol. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. sewed, 
ISTORISCHE GEDICHTE, Lebensskizzen 
und Naturbilder. Yon EDWYGKAN. 


London: Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 





Now ready, price 3d., by post, 4d., 
HE HOLY FLOWER SHOW in BEL- 
GRAVIA, or Puseyism at a Discount. By a Parishioner of 
St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 
Charles Westerton, Hyde Park Corner. 





Now ready, 


THs FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN: illus- 
trated by JOHN E. SOWERBY, the Descriptions, Syno- 
nyms, &c., by CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. In one vol., cloth 
boards, containing 49 plates, full coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, 
lds, John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 


Now ready, 12mo, 5s. 


M4Y FLOWERS ; Being Notes and Notions 
on Created Things. By the Author of ‘‘ March Winds and 
April Showers.” ‘With numerous Wood Engravings. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


RCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION §80- 

CIETY.—PART I., 1854—55, consisting of Illustrations to 

the DICTIONARY of ARCHITECTURE, will be ready at the 

end of the month. Members are reques ed to forward their Sul- 

scriptions (One Guinea) to the Treasurer, THOMAS L. DONALD- 

SON, Esq., Bolton Gardens, Russell Squsre; or to WYATT PAP- 
WORTH, Esq., l4a, Great Marlborough Street, Hon. Secretary. 








Just published, price 7s. 6d. 


JPABLES NOUVELLES. Par le Chevalier 
DE CHATELAINE, Translator of *‘ Gay's Fables.” 

Cet ouvrage, dédié au poete Américain Longfellow, porte pour 
épigraphe; “ En 1855, le livre d’un auteur indépendant c’est le fer 
chaud du bourreau appliqué sur le front des troOuants du jour.... 
les abus !” 

London: Whittaker and Co., No. 13, Ave Maria Lane. 





Price 6d., Second Edition, 


ETTER TO LORD BROUGHAM, on a 
Question of Trusteeship in England. By the Chevalier DE 
CHATBELA BN; Author of “ Rambles through Rome,” &e, &c. 
© The statement of facts, andthe differences pointed out between 
the English and French civil codes on some of the subjects in 
question, deserve the attention of legal students and of legal 
reformers.”—Tarenary GazeTre. 
London : al. the Law Booksellers; or at the Author’s, No. 27, 
Grafton Place, Euston Square. 





Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, and 

76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





MITCHELL CHARLES’S LAST WORK. 
At all the Libraries, 


A RVON; OR, THE TRIALS. By C. Mir- 
CHELL CHARLES, Author of “‘ Hamon and Catar,” “ Cla- 
verston,”’ &c. &c. 

“ A good story, and well told: the texture of the tale is inge- 
nious, its moral drift admirable, and the native vivacity and force 
thrown into the narrative gl:e ita high degree of interest.”— 
British QuaRTERLyY. 

“ A recital of romantic adventures unsurpassed by any modern 
narrator of legends.”’"—OxnseRveRr. 

London: George Routledge and Co., 2, Farringdon Street. 





This day, Vols 1. and II., with Maps, Octavo, 28s. 


HE SPANISH CONQUEST in AMERICA, 
and its Relation to the History of Slavery and to the Govern- 
ment of Colonies. By ARTHUR HELPS. 

This book is based upon “‘ The Conquererors of the New World 
and their Bondsmen,” two volumes of which were published some 
yearsago. The author has, however, b.en obliged to extend its 
plan and enlarge its form. The publication of “‘ The Conquerors 
of the New World” will thercfore not be continned, but pur- 
chasers of the volumes already published may receive, on return- 
ing them to the publishers, a copy of the first volume of “ The 
Spanish Conquest in America, which comprises, as nearly as could 
be arranged, in a new and enlarged form, the matter therein con- 

ned. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


LONDON LABOUR and the LONDON 
POOR: a Cyc!op@ iia of the Social Conditions and Earnings 

of Those that will work, Those that cannot, and Those that will not 

work. By HENRY MAYHEW. With Illustrations of 

Scenes and People described, copied from special Daguerreoty 

by “ Bearp.” 

"This Extraordinary and Valuable Work can now be supplied in 
Numbers, or bound in either blue cloth or half morocco, price 
15s. and upwards. A List of Sets in Nine different forms on 
application. 

Sets completed to 63rd Number, pp. 432 of Vol. II. and 192 of 
Vo 


1. 111. . 
N.B. A quantity of Odd Numbers for completion of Sets, at 
3d. each. 3 : 
Geo. Newbold, 310, Strand, and 8, Regent Street, Westminster. 
se 4 
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New and Enlarged Edition of 


Peomvsros, ATLAS. By Atexanper Keira 
JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.8., Geographer to the 

ueen. To be completed in 12 Parts, at 2s. each. Parts I. to 
que are published. 


penonty Maps are given for the first time in this Edition, and may 
w be had separately with their Descriptive Letterpress :— 
1, MAP OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF MARINE LIFE. By 
Professor Epwanp Forszs. Price 10s. 6d. 


2, GEOLOGICAL MAP OF EUROPE. By Sir R.1I, Murcuison, 
D.C.L., &c.; and Professor Nicox, of the University of Aber- 
deen. Price 10s, 6d, 

8. MORAL AND STATISTICAL CHART OF THE GEOGRA- 
PHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF MAN ACCORDING TO RE- 
LIGIOUS BELIEF, &. By A. Kerr Jounston, F.R.8.E., 
&c, Price 10s. 6d, 

Also a New Edition ofa 
mpeqorrcal. MAP OF THE BRITISH ISLES, including the 
ALZZONTOLOGY. By Professor Epwarp Forses and A. 
kee Jounston, Two Sheets. Price 2\s. 
W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No, CXCIII. 
will be published neat SATURDAY. 


Cont 
I. PHE LATE ARCHDEACON. HARE. 

I. THE CIRUULATION OF THE BLOOD. 
ILI. THE POPE’S INTERFERENCE IN SARDINIA. 

IV. THE ROMANS AT COLCHESTER. 

V. FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 

VI. MEMOIRS OF REY. SYDNEY SMIT 
VII. THE ART AND PRACTICE OF ADVE ERTISING 
VIII. THE SUPPLY OF PAPER. 

IX. THE OBJECTS OF THE WAR. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCVII, 
will be published on FRIDAY next. 
commmaee: 
1, THE GENIUS OF DRYD 
2. INDIAN SUBSTITUTES FoR RUSSIAN PRODUCE. 
8. VILLEMAIN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF HISTORY AND 
LITERATURE 

4. THE TAURIC CHERSONESE. 
6, THE LAND OF SILENCE. 
6. STATESMEN OF INDIA 
7. THE MAYNOOTH COMMISSION. 
8. MODERN FORTIFICATION 
9 bia REY. Siar} SMITH: HIS LIFE, CHARACTER, 


ND WRITIN 
10. THE SEBASTOPOL ‘COMMITTEE AND THE VIENNA 
CONFERE \CES 


London: Longman and Co.; Edinburgh: A. and C. Black, 





On the 30th of June was published, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


[He NATIONAL REVIEW, a New Quar- 
terly Journal of General Literature, Politics, and Social 
and Religious Philosophy. 

Price Five Shillings, or One Guinea per annum, free by post. 


ConTENTS. 
I, THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEM. 
II. WILLIAM ee 
IIL. THE PLANE 
Iv. EWALD'S LIE OF CHRIST. 
V. NOVELS AND POEMS BY THE REV. C. KINGSLEY. 
VI. ROMANISM, PROTESTANTISM, & ANGLICANISM. 
VII. GOETHE AND WERTHER. 
VIII. INTERNATIONAL DUTIES AND THE PRESENT 


SIS. 
TX. SUMMARY OF THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
X. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


London: Robert Theobald, 26, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 6s., No. III. of the 


DINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL, NEW SERIES. 

ConTENTS Aig? Dr. John Davy on the Lake District of West- 
- moreland,&c. 2. M. Morlot on the Post-tertiary and Quaternary 
Formations of a ceed, 3. W. 8. Symonds on Downward 
Movements east of the Malvern Range. 4. Thomas Stevenson on 
the Direction of the Wind. 5. Mr. Murray on the Natural History 
of Electric Fishes. 6. Professor Harkness on Sub-fossil Diatoma- 
ceae. 7. Dr. W. L. Lindsay on the Dyeing Properties of Lichens. 
8. James Napier on the Trap Dikes between the Bays of Brodick 
and Lamlash in Arran. 9. Dr. Daubeny on the ee of Vege- 
table Organisms in the production of Epidemic Diseases. 10. Sir 
‘W. Jardine’s Contributions to Oralthesear.- + 3. M, Ran 
kine on the Science of Energetics. owney on “the 
Chemical Composition of Mineral By 

Reviews, P: of 8 jes, and Scientific Intelligence. 

Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. London : Longman and Co. 








On the Ist of July, 1855, price One Shilling, 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


No. 169, containing th 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
Contents :—Pharmaceutical Jurisprudence—Election of Pre- 
* sident and other Officers—Judgment in favour of the Society, 
Court of Exchequer Chamber~- De of the Vi Cell 
~Indian Gums~ Concentrated Infusion of Senna—Award of the 
Prize for the Best Essay on Hydrocyanic Acid—Charcoal as a 
a Sd Inhalation—Tragacanth and its Adulterations—Prac- 
Beir -»in Electro-deposition—Report on the Supply of 
of Wine ine free of Duty, for use in the Arts and Manufac- 


ndence—Addendum to the Report— New Ma terials 
for tare: Gonreapond of Paper—The Manuf: of the C 
Chromic Acid, &c.—The Detection of Arsenic—Purification of 


Arsenical Sulphuric Acid—Post-office Regulations respecting the 
Transmission of Newspapers and Boo! m to recover a 
ment for Medicines—Penalty for Selling Drugs to Brewers, &c. & 
‘VOLUME XIV. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 
London : John Churchill, New Burlington Street ; Maclachlan 
ond Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 














New BvuRLINGTON Senzer, July 7. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
By MR. BENTLEY. 








LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE 


HOUSE OF HANOVER. 
Br DR. DORAN, 


AUTHOR OF “ HABITS AND MEN,” “TABLE TRAITS,” 
:2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 


Il, 


ASPEN COURT: 


A TALE OF OUR OWN TIME. 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 


AUTHOR OF “MISS VIOLET AND HER OFFERS.” 3 vols, 


III, 


A CAMPAIGN IN THE CRIMEA. 


By CAPTAIN PEARD. 
Small Octavo, 6s, 


HISTORY OF MODERN ITALY: 


FROM THE FIRST FRENCH REVOLUTION TO THE YEAR 1850. 


By RICHARD HEBER ‘WRIGHTSON. 
Post Octavo, 10s, 6d, 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE ARISTOCRACY; 
On, ANECDOTES AND RECORDS OF DISTINGUISHED FAMILIES. 
By SIR BERNARD BURKE. 


The memoirs of our great families are replete with details of the most striking and romantic interest, yet how little 
of the personal history of the aristocracy is generally known, and how full of amusement is the subject. Almost every 
eminent family has some event connected with its rise or greatness, some curious tradition interwoven with its annals, 
equally interesting to the general reader, as to that sphere of society to which this work more particularly refers. The 
anecdotes of the aristocracy here recorded go far to show that there are more marvels in real life than in the creations of 
fiction, Let the reader seek romance in whatever book, and at whatever period he may, yet nought will he find to surpass 
the unexaggerated reality here unfolded. 





SKETCHES of the IRISH BAR:|SALATHIEL. By the Rev. G. 
including a MEMOIR of CHIEF BARON WOULYE, |  CROLY, LD. New, revised, and cheaper Taitin 
JOURNAL of CONVERSATIONS with CHIEF | 1 vo. post vo. 


sustice BURKE, now first with other «Dp, 
TAM ossibly many of our readers, who have grown up since 
CURRAN. £ Political Menage. By wi WILL! HENBY ade a noise in the world, may Soh aoe that the 


it first m: 
eq. 3 vols, 31s, bound, Rev. G. Croly is the author of a fiction entitled ‘Salathiel,’ 
“ Mr. Curran’s sketches have many claims on our attention. | founded on the legend of the Wandering Jew—a work glow- 
The conversations with Chief Justice Burke—a charming | ing with imagination, gorgeous in eloquence, full of poetry, 
collection of curious anecdotes—are full of interest, and are | pathos, and passion, and of absorbing interest. It excited 
now printed for the first time. Mr. Curran’s own ‘recollec- | an immense sensation at the time of its appearance, and 
tions of celebrated persons are just as striking as those of | passed rapidly through several editions. But it is one of 
Chief Justice Burke.—Atheneum, the few fictions which outlives even popularity. It is of 
enduring worth, and will be read by this and future genera- 
tions as eagerly, and with as much enjoyment, as by those 
to whom it was first presented. The reproduction of it ina 
HISTORY OF THE L ANDED new and revised form, in a single volume, and at a Pree ly in 
accordance with the taste for cheap books, will be 
GENTRY of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. | welcomed. It was due to the author and to the public that 
By SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. | a work of true genius such as this, should not be suffered to 
Part I., price 10s, 6d., IS NOW READY of the NEW | remain out of reach of the multitudes who have become 
and IMPROVED EDITION, to be completed i a single | readers since its time. In its present form it will doubtless 
volume, uniform with the Peerage, divided into four | command a no circulation than that of all the former 
Parts, editions toget! Critic, 


PuBLisHED Yor H, COLBURN, sy nis Successors, HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great MaRtporovGH SrRert, 
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REVIEWS. 


The Old Court Suburb; or, Memorials of 
Kensington, Regal, Critical, and Anec- 
dotical. By Leigh Hunt. Hurst and 
Blackett. 

Kensineton with its palace, though no longer 

the residence of royalty, is rich in historical 

recollections. Here William of Orange kept 
his court, and many of his emblems yet meet 
the eye. When the accident occurred that 
proved fatal to him, he insisted on being car- 
ried to his favourite palace, and here died the 
feeble-bodied but heroic deliverer, just after 
he had arranged the Grand Confederacy, 
which, guided by Marlborough, effectually en- 

countered and broke the power of Louis XIV. 

The Jacobites, with malignant joy, used long 

after to drink to the health of “ the little gen- 

tleman in velvet,” referring to the molehill 
that caused William’s horse to stumble. Two 
days before his death he held a long and 
anxious conference, on the state of Europe, 
with the Earl of Albemarle, who had brought 
some important intelligence from Holland. 

At Kensington, too, his successor, Anne, “ did 

sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea ;” 

and the place is redolent of reminiscences of 
that Augustan age of English literature and 
history. The early princes of the house of 

Hanover sustained the interest of the palace, 

and here was born our present Queen, whose 

reign has already thrown into the shade the 
ig of the age of Anne or of Elizabeth. 

e literary associations of Kensington are 
more brilliant and numerous than its regal 
and historical memorials. It is less as ‘the 
old court suburb’ that the place is interesting, 
than as connected with the names of Addison, 
Arbuthnot, Newton, Johnson, and other 
notable men in science and literature, from 
the old days of the first Georges, down to the 
time when the modern Holland House was 
the ‘staat-hous’ of the republic of letters 
during the regency. A work in which these 
manifold memorials of Kensington are col- 
lected and described could not fail to be inte- 
resting, and in Leigh Hunt the subject has 
found a writer capable of doing it justice. 
Many of the papers composing the present 
volumes were originally written for the 
‘Household Words,’ but they deserved sepa- 
rate publication, and additional matter is now 
given. With so agreeable and instructive a 
companion our rambles about Kensington 
will have new pleasure, and the vague charm 
that always haunted the place will possess 
better defined and not less attractive influ- 
ence. “There is not a step of the way,” 
says Leigh Hunt, “ from its commencement at 
Kensington Gore, to its termination beyond 
Holland House, in which you are not greeted 
with the face of some pleasant memory :”— 

‘Here to ‘minds’ eyes’ conversant with local 
biography, stands a beauty, looking out of a win- 
dow; there a wit, talking with other wits at a 
garden-gate; there, a poet on the green sward, 
glad to get out of the London smoke, and find 
himself among trees. 

“Here come De Veres of the times of old; 
Hollands and Davenants, of the Stuart and Crom- 
well times; Evelyn peering about him soberly, 
and Samuel Pepys in a bustle. Here advance 


Prior, Swift, Arbuthnot, Gay, Sir Isaac Newton ; 
Steele from visiting Addison, Walpole from visit- 
ing the Foxes, Johnson from a dinner with Elphin- 
stone, Junius from a communication with Wilkes. 

Here, in his carriage, is King William the Third, 
_ §0ing from the Palace to open parliament ; Queen 


. the part of his hearer. 





Anne, for the same purpose; George the First, 

George the Second (we shall have the pleasure of 
looking at all these personages a little more 
closely) ; and there, from out of Kensington Gar- 
dens, comes bursting, as if the whole recorded 
polite world were in flower at one and the same 
period, all the fashion of the gayest times of those 
sovereigns, blooming with chintzes, full-blown with 
hoop-petticoats, towering with top-knots and tou- 
pees. 

‘* Here comes ‘ Lady Mary,’ quizzing everybody, 
and Lady Suffolk,- looking discreet ; there the 
lovely Bellendens and Lepells; there Miss Howe, 
laughing with Nanty Lowther (who made her very 
grave afterwards); there Chesterfield, Hanbury 
Williams, Lord Hervey ; Miss Chudleigh, not 
over-clothed ; the Miss Gunnings, drawing crowds 
of admirers; and here is George Selwyn inter- 
changing wit with my Lady Townshend, the ‘ Lady 
Bellaston’ (so, at least, it has been said) of ‘Tom 
Jones.’ 

“ Who is to know of all this company, and not 
be willing to meet it? To meet it, therefore, we 
propose, both out of doors and in-doors, not omit- 
ting other persons who are worth half the rest— 
Mrs. Inchbald for one. Mrs. Inchbald shall close 
the last generation for us, and Coleridge shall 
bring us down to our own time.” 


A book of such varied contents we have 
no inclination to notice in any order, chrono- 
logical or topographical, and therefore our 
extracts will be as irregular as the materials 
of the work are varied. Our object is only 
to introduce our readers to this veteran 
cicerone, leaving him to tell about the old 
court suburb, with the privileged garrulous- 
ness of an old man well stored with the lore 
of the place. To begin with the church and 
the churchyard, we read among the notes of 
the monumental memorials the following pas- 
sages, which explain the epithet ‘critical’ 
being combined with ‘historical’ and: ‘ anec- 
dotical’ on the title-page. Of Addison’s Earl 
of Warwick, who died in 1721, at the age of 
twenty-four, there is a statue in the church, 
on the right-hand side of the principal en- 
trance from the street, on which Mr. Hunt 
critically remarks :— 

‘<Tt sits under an epitaph, leaning on an urn; 
and has an aspect which, at first sight, you hardly 
know whether to be male or female. This is owing 
partly to the delicate smooth face and flowing hair, 
and partly to the robe, which has something of the 
look of a lady’s gown. On turning to the legs, 
and finding them in ancient sandals, you discover 
that the gown is a Roman toga, Either the face 
is unlike, or the compliment to its manliness 
(strangely paid in the first person—virile nescio 
quid) is clearly undeserved. The whole epitaph, 
indeed, is contradictory to the tradition handed 
down respecting the rakery of this young noble- 
man ; probably on no better foundation than Ad- 
dison’s dying words, which have been supposed to 
imply some special moral necessity for them on 
Writers complimented the 
Earl on his virtues while he was living; and 
Addison, in some pleasant letters to him on the 
subject of birds, speaks of his ‘ more severe studies,’ 
and of their common friend Virgil. The proba- 
bility is, that he was of a delicate constitution, 
and of a lively enough mind, and that his attention 
had been drawn to the writings of Shaftesbury and 
others, with a vivacity which Addison thought fit 
to repress.” 

On coming to the tomb of Dr. Jortin a hint 
is thrown out to the churchwardens :— 

‘*Dr. John Jortin, in the year 1770, aged 
seventy-one, Author of the ‘Life of Erasmus ;’ 
an elegant scholar, critic, and theologian. He 
lies in the churchyard, under a flat stone, which is 
surrounded with iron rails, and briefly inscribed 
with his name, age, and the day on which he 
‘ceased to be mortal’ (mortalis esse desiit), Among 





the improvements which the authorities here are 








making, we trust we shall see these good words 
rescued from the dirt which has obscured them. 
‘There were some curious inconsistencies in 
Jortin. He was a good-natured man, with unat- 
tractive manners ; was a writer of elegant sermons, 


‘which he read very badly; and was always inti- 


mating that he ought to have had greater prefer- 
ment in the church, though he was suspected, not 
unreasonably, of differing with it on some points 
held essential to orthodoxy. His life was written 
by Dr. Disney, the Unitarian. The doctor’s book 
ought to have been more amusing, considering that 
Jortin had the reputation of being a wit. To the 
best of our recollection, it contains but one solitary 
jest, and that more pleasant than exquisite. 
Jortin, when summoned to make his appearance 
in some public room, before the bishop who gave 
him his vicarage, could not‘find his hat. On re- 
turning to his friends, he said, ‘I have lost my 
hat, but got a living.’ ” 


The epitaph of Mr. Thomas Wright sug- 
gests a reproof against posthumous moraliz- 
ing in a scolding strain :— 

‘‘Mr. Thomas Wright, 1776. One of those 
didactic gentlemen who cannot leave off the habit 
of fault-finding, even in their graves, but must 
needs lecture and snub the readers of their tomb- 
stones. This posthumous busy-body, who informs 
us that his own head is quiet, seems determined 
that the case shall be different with ours. The 
following is his epitaph in the churchyard :— 

“ Farewell, vain world! I’ve had enough of thee ; 

J value not what thou canst say of me; 

Thy smiles I value not, nor frowns don’t fear: 

All’s one to me, my head is quiet here. 

What faults you've seen in me, take care to shun, 

Go home, and see there’s something to be done,” 
—Of course there is. But why could not Mr, 
Thomas Wright let us have a little quiet, as well 
as himself? Did he despair of being able to give 
us any pleasure in his company, alive or dead ?” 


Of the more recent monuments, notice is 
taken -of those of Mill, the Indian historian, 
and the younger Colman, the dramatist and 
dramatic censor :— 

‘James Mill, in June, 1836, aged sixty-two; 
the historian of British India ; — distinguished 
father of an illustrious son. He has a tablet on 
one of the pillars in the church. Mr. Mill per- 
suaded himself, that 2 man who had never been in 
India, and who knew none of its languages, was 
better qualified to write a history of that country 
than one who had. The consequence of this para- 
dox was, that after his death, the bookseller found 
it necessary to employ one of the persons thus de- 
scribed as less competent, for the purpose of cor- 
recting the mistakes of his predecessor. Never- 
theless, Mr. Mill’s history was a work so remarkable 
for its ability, that although he had found great 
fault with the East India Company, theymuch to 
the credit of their feelings, or their policy, ap- 
pointed him to a considerable office in their estab- 
lishment. Would to Heaven they had empowered 
him to give the unfortunate millions under their 
government fewer reasons to curse their officers in 
general, and a little more salt to their rice. 

‘‘George Colman, the younger, in October, 
1836, aged seventy-four ; a more amusing, though 
not so judicious a dramatist as his father. His 
excellence lay in farce. His greatest defect was 
in sentiment ; for which he substituted noise or 
common-place. In the decline of life, he attained 
to a very unlucky piece of prosperity. He was 
appointed Dramatic Censor ; that is to say, reviser, 
under government, of plays offered to managers 
for performance ; and in the exercise of this office, 
with a ludicrous and unblushing severity, he struck 
out of the pieces submitted to him the least oath 
or adjuration, with which his own plays had been 
plentifully garnished.” 

Enough of cemetery and criticism: we 

ass on to the fresh air and green shade of 
ensington Gardens. Conjuring up the suc- 
cessive generations of enaders, here we 
have a pleasant kaleidoscope of English his- 
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tory and of London life. Beginning with the 
reign of George I., the scenes of that time 
are described in the verses of Addison’s 
friend, Tickell :-— 
“ Where Kensington, high o’er the neighb’ring lands, 

*Midst greens and sweets, a regal fabrick stands, 

And sees each spring, luxuriant in her bowers, 

A snow of blossoms and a wild of flowers, 

The dames of Britain oft in crowds repair 

To groves and lawns, and unpolluted air. : 

Here, while the town in damps and darkness lies, 

They breathe in sunshine, and see azure skies: 

Each walk, with robes of various dies bespread, 

Seems from afar a moving tulip-bed, 

Where rich brocades and glossy damasks glow, 

And chintz, thé rival of the showery bow. 


“ Here England’s Daughter, darling of the land, 
Sometimes, surrounded with her virgin band, 
Gleams through the shades. She, towering o’er the rest, 
Stands fairest of the fairer kind confess’d ; 
Form’d to gain hearts that Brunswick cause denied, 
And charm a people to her father’s side. 

‘* Caroline was a fine-looking woman, ‘with a red 
and white complexion, and popular manners, It 
was rather bold in the poet to call a foreign Princess 
of Wales, ‘England's Daughter.’ Could the 
‘father’ have read the verses (for though he had 
inherited the English throne, the English language 
was unknown to him) he would have been any- 
thing but pleased with this ascription of his popu- 
larity to his son’s wife ; for he included her so 
strongly in his dislike of that gentleman, that he 
was in the habit of calling her ‘that devil, the 
Princess’ or, (to use the rhyming French formula, 
which somehow or other had got into his head): 
* Cette diablesse, Madame la Princesse.’ ” 


Omitting the account of the ‘virgin band’ 
who sailed down the green alleys around the 
stately Caroline, we find the author musing 
pleasantly on the changes of people and dress 
and manners as the eighteenth century wore 
on :— 

‘‘The Kensington Garden promenades were 
popular throughout the whole of the three Georges’ 
reigns, but flourished most, as far as names and 


‘fashions are concerned, in those of the first and 


second, beginning with the persons above men- 
tioned, and with the brocades and chintzes of 
Tickell’s Poem, and terminating with the Miss Gun- 
nings, Miss Chudleigh, Lady Townshend, Lord 
Chesterfield, Selwyn, Horace Walpole, and others. 
The space of time includes half a century; and 
Walpole, Lady Suffolk, Beau Nash, and Colley 
Cibber, lived through it all; the two last from a 
much earlier period, and Walpole into a much later 
one, down to the French Revolution. At the 
beginning of it, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
with the wits of the Kit-Cat club about her, may 
be considered as having been the reigning belle of 
the promenaders ; to her, succeeded the Bellendens 
and Lepells, with the same wits grown older; then 
came Lady Townshend, with the new wits, Horace 
Walpole, Selwyn, Hanbury Williams, and others ; 
and then crowds were alternately drawn by the 
‘Chudleigh’ and the Miss Gunnings ; the former, 
for the adventures related at the beginning of this 
work ; the latter, for perfections of face and figure, 
which sometimes rendered the crush to get a sight 
of them positively dangerous. So,/at'least, it is 
said ; and the reader may believe it, when he hears, 
that there seems to have been a contest among the 
nobility, who should obtain them for wives. They 
had no fortunes ; but one married an earl, and the 
other two dukes in succession. Miss Chudleigh, 
also, as we have seen, had her earl and her duke. 
Both the Gunnings died young. One of them was 
the Countess of Coventry, on whom Mason wrote 
some of his best verses. ey eR 

‘*Mason, who was'a bustling man, and became 
a court-chaplain, was probably often in the 
Gardens. Not so his friend Gray, whose habits 
were recluse, and who soon tired of what is called 
the world. But there came Garrick to look after 
the fashionable dancer, Mademoiselle Violette, 
whom he married ; there Cibber, before him, to 
study fops ; and there, curiously enough, the sen- 
timental Richardson, to study Cibber ; whom he 
took for tlie type of a man of fashion. Richardson, 
with all his moral punctilio, and his inculcations 





to young ladies to keep at home, was a great 
walker in public places, and observer of pretty 
ancles. He says, that, in looking at a lady, he 
always began ‘with the feet.’ This seems odd in 
a worshipper of Clarissa Harlowe. It helps, how- 
ever, to account for Lovelace. 

‘*The reader must fancy the Kensington Garden 
promenaders, during this long lapse of time, wax- 
ing and waning through almost all the vicissitudes 
of wigs, coats, cocked-hats, and hoop-petticoats ; 
for, with the exception of the full-bottomed peruke 
of the second Charles and James, this was the 
great period of the reign of those habiliments. 
The gentlemen began with the full-bottomed peruke 
in the time of George the First ; went into the 
various modes of bag-wigs, and bobs, and cocked- 
hats ; and changed their coats from ugly to uglier, 
but all of the same stiff race, with narrow shoulders, 
and broad hips and skirts, their swords being re- 
tained to show that the narrow shoulders belonged 
tomen. The short-tailed. coat that was in ascen- 
dancy not long ago, with its wretched snipped 
horse-collar, was the worst and most degenerate 
offspring of these coats ; for it was made as spare 
as possible, and had not even colour to speak of ; 
whereas, its predecessors were at least ample in 
the skirts and sleeves, and the whole suit of clothes 
blazed out, whether in good taste or otherwise, in 
silks and velvets, in reds, greens, and gold lace. 
Colour was, at all events, respected, and dress not 
grudged its proper dimensions.” 

We write this after going to the Gardens 
to hear the band of one of the regiments of 
the Guards play, a performance which takes 
place twice a-week in the season, and attracts 
an assemblage which is all that corresponds 
to the old —— promenades celebrated 
by Tickell and Walpole. The dresses of our 
day are as variegated and brilliant, if not as 
picturesque and peculiar, as in the time of 
our great-grandmothers, and ae beauty 
and grace have not degenerated since the 
period of hoops and patches. In praise of 
the hoop, Thomson says, even as it appeared 
in the bleak streets of Edinburgh :— 

“ When awful beauty puts on all her charms, 
Nought gives our sex such terrible alarms, 
As when the hoop and tartan both combine 
To make a virgin like a goddess shine, 
Let quakers cut their clothes unto the quick, 
And with severities themselves afflict, 
But may the hoop adorn Edina’s Street, 
Till the South Pole shall with the Northern meet. 

‘Thomsen’s countryman, Allan Ramsay, was 
equally zealous in behalf of patches :— 

“Tn your opinion, nothing matches, 
O horrid sin! the crime of patches ! 
’Tis false, ye clowns. I'll make’t appear, 
The glorious sun does patches wear; 
Yea, run through every frame of nature, 
You'll find a patch for every creature ; 
F’en you yourselves, ye blackened wretches, 
To Heliconians are the patches,” 

Of the historical personages who might 
have been seen at one time in Kensington 
Gardens, Mr. Hunt gives an imaginary group, 
taking the date of the first French Revolu- 
tion, when Talleyrand resided for a time in 
the old court suburb of London, “ confounding 
all notions of old French propriety, by aban- 
doning his cloth’and his gallantries, and pay- 
ing his debts.” 

‘* At this strangest of all epochs in the history 
of the world, there might probably have been seen 
in these gardens, on one and the same day, in the 
portentous year 1791, Wilkes and Wilberforce ; 
George Rose and Mr. Holcroft; Mr. Reeve and 
Mr. Godwin; Burke, Warren Hastings, and 
Thomas Paine; Horace Walpole and Hannah 
More (whom he introduces to the Duke of Queens- 
berry); Mary Wolstonecroft and Miss Burney 
(Madame d’Arblay), the latter avoiding the former 
with all her might ; and the Countess of Albany 
(the widow of the Pretender); the Margravine of 
Anspach ; Mrs. Montagu; Mrs. Barbauld ; Mrs. 
Trimmer; Emma Harte (Lady Hamilton), ac- 
companied by her adoring portrait-painter, Rom- 








ney ; and poor Madame du Barry, mistress of the 
late Louis XV., come to look after some jewels 
of which she has been robbed, and little suspecting 
she would return to be guillotined.” 


But we must leave Kensington Gardens, 
without stopping to enter the palace and 
view its memorials, leaving room for noticing 
the other great central attraction of the dis. 
trict, Holland House, about the history of 
which there cluster many biographical and 
literary anecdotes. The historical and de. 
scriptive account of the mansion is given with 
as ample detail, as if this were a professed 
guide-book to Holland House alone. We 
give one or two detached anecdotes connected 
with illustrious names. And first cf Addi- 
son, of whom Leigh Hunt throughout his 
book is disposed to speak with less respect 
than is becoming :— 

** Addison, it must be owned, did not shine 
during his occupation of Holland House. He 
married, and was not happy ; he was made Seere- 
tary of State, and was not a good one; he was in 
Parliament, and could not speak in it; he quar- 
relled with, and even treated contemptuously, his 
old friend and associate, Steele, who declined to 
return the injury. Yet there, in Holland House, 
he lived and wrote, nevertheless, with a literary 
glory about his name which never can -desert the 
place ; and to Holland House, while he resided in 
it, must have come all the distinguished men of 
the day; for though a Whig, he was personally 
‘ well in,’ as the phrase is, with the majority of all 
parties. He was in communication with Swift, 
who was a Tory, and with Pope, who was neither 
Tory or Whig. It was now that the house and its 
owners began to appear in verse. Rowe addressed 
stanzas to Addison’s bride; and Tickell after his 
death touchingly apostrophizes the place :— 

‘Thou hill, whose brow the antique structures grace, 

Rear’d by bold chiefs of Warwick’s noble race; 


Why, once so loved, whene’er thy bower appears, 
O’er my dim eycballs glance the sudden tears? 


* How sweet were once thy prospects, fresh and fair, 

Thy sloping walks and unpolluted air! 

How sweet the gloom beneath thy aged trees!’ 

‘*Tt seems to have been in Holland House (for 
he died shortly afterwards) that Addison was 
visited by Milton’s daughter, when he requested 
her to bring him some evidences of her birth. The 
moment he beheld her, he exclaimed, ‘Madam, 
you need no other voucher ; your face is a sufii- 
cient testimonial whose daughter you are.’ It 
moust have been very pleasing to Addison to be- 
friend Milton’s daughter ; for he had been the first 
to popularize the great poet by his critiques on 
‘Paradise Lost,’ in the ‘ Spectator.’ ” 

In narrating a recent visit to Holland 
House, Mr. Hunt says :— 

“We forgot to ask for the chamber in which 
Addison died. We believe, however, it is among 
the few apartments that are not shown. Among 
those which are, is Charles Fox’s bed-room ; that 
of Mr. Rogers, (a frequent visitor,) with a poet's 
view over the country towards Harrow ; and that 
of Sheridan, in the next room to which a servant 
was, regularly in attendance all night; partly to 
‘futitish, we believe, a bottle of champagne to the 
thirsty orator in case he should happen to call for 
one betwixt his slumbers (at least we heard soa 
long while ago, and it was quite in keeping with 
his noble host’s hospitality ; but we forgot to verify 
the anecdote on this occasion) and partly (of this 
there is no doubt) to secure the bed curtains from 
being set on fire by his candle.” 


Some notices are given of the literary 
treasures preserved in the library, as well as 
of the chief works of art in the house and 

ands :— 

“The collection of books is celebrated for its 
abundance of Italian and Spanish authors, the 
former in particular. Among the curiosities in 
other languages are an ‘ Editio Princeps’ of Homer, 
which belonged to Fox; a copy of the same poet 
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belonging to Sir Isaac Newton, with a distich in | 


his handwriting on the fly-leaf; and a singularly 
interesting one of Camoens, which it is alleged 
must have been in the hands of the poet himself. 
At the bottom of the title-page is a painful corro- 
boration of the statements respecting his end. It 
is a manuscript note in an old Spanish hand, stat- 
ing that the writer ‘saw him die in a hospital, 
without even a blanket to cover him. * * * 

‘“‘There are several curious manuscripts in the 
library, particularly three autograph letters of 
Petrarch, three autograph plays of Lope de Vega, 
the original copy of a play of the younger Moratin, 
and the music of Metastasio’s ‘ Olimpiade’ beauti- 
fully written out by Jean Jacques Rousseau, at 
the time when that ‘shaker of the thrones of 
Europe’ got his livelihood by work of that kind. 

* * * * 


“The collection of pictures is not remarkable, 
except as containing a greater number of portraits 
of men of letters, Italians in particular, than is to 
be found perhaps in any other private abode. 
Among them is Addison, when he was young (a 
handsome face) ; Alfieri (in miniature), the Italian 
tragic poet, who was some time in England; his 
wife (another miniature), the Countess of Albany, 
widow of the Pretender (a princess of the house of 
Stolberg) ; Sir Philip Francis ; Robespierre (minia- 
ture), with his pert, insignificant look, on which 
nobody would have guessed that so much tragedy 
was hanging; Jerome Bonaparte (a narrow-minded, 
repulsive countenance) ; two portraits, large and 
small, if we mistake not, of the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth (Louise de Querouaille, Charles the Second’s 
mistress), quite making out, in one of them, the 
‘baby face’ of which Evelyn accuses her, nobody 
would have taken her for an ancestress of the 
manly-visaged Foxes ; many portraits of the rest 
of the family; a fine one of Talleyrand, by 
Schetter; and one, by Gerard, of Napoleon at 
Fontainebleau. There are also busts of Napoleon, 
of Machiavel, and of Henry the Fourth, the last 
‘looking like a goat;’ a curious painting by Sir 
Joshua (of which more by-and-by), consisting of 
whole-length portraits of Charles Fox, when a 
youth, with his fair relatives, Lady Sarah Lenox 
and Lady Susan Strangeways; another, by Ho- 
garth, representing Dryden’s play of the Jndian 
Emperor, performed by children, one of whom is 
a grand-niece of Sir Isaac Newton, whose bust is 
on the chimney-piece. The play was performed 
for the amusement of the Duke of Cumberland, 
who is seated accordingly ; and the governess play- 
ing with one of the children is Lady Deloraine, 
whom the reader will find acting a more curious 
part, when we come, in these Kensington memo- 
tabilia, to the Palace.” 


Among the miscellaneous memorials of 
Kensington are introduced anecdotes of John- 
son, Wilkes, Cobbett, Wilkie, Wilberforce, 
Mrs. Inchbald, Lady Blessington, and a mul- 
titude of other celebrities of recent or re- 
moter date. How could it be otherwise, when 
we are told that ‘“ probably there is not an 
old house in Kensington in which some dis- 
tinguished person has not resided, during the 
reigns in which the court was held there.” 

. Hunt’s book has given us so much plea- 
sure that we are unwilling to dwell on points 
that might call for censure. His opinions on 
some subjects are well known, and are so 
absurdly peculiar as to render them little 
likely to be dangerous to any readers. It 
would have been well, however, if he had 
introduced fewer of his own meditations and 
reflections on moral and religious topics, and 
kept more to chronicling facts and describing 
places. Although we have no high opinion 
of Mr. Hunt as a poet or a philosopher 
(‘L.G.,’ 1853, 1067), we feel indebted to him 
or having produced these pleasant volumes 
of historical and literary gossip about the old 
court suburb. 














A Classified Synopsis of the Principal Painters 
of the Dutch and Flemish Schools, their 
Scholars, Imitators, and Analogists. By 
George Stanley. Bohn. 

Mr. Stantey’s book forms a complete and 

comprehensive guide, historical, biographical, 

descriptive, and critical, to the Dutch and 

Flemish schools of painting. Although chiefly 

intended as a popular treatise for the informa- 

tion of amateurs, it is full of matter deserving 
the study of professional artists. Sir Joshua 

Reynolds has written strongly on the utility 

of artists studying the works of the masters 

of this school. ‘To a painter,” he says, 

“they afford instruction in his profession ; 

here he may learn the art of colouring and 

composition, a skilful management of light 
and shade, and indeed all the mechanical 
parts of the art, as well as in any school 
whatever. The same skill which is practised 
by Rubens and Titian in their large works is 
here exhibited, though on a smaller scale. 

Painters should go to the Dutch school to 

learn the art of painting, as they would to 2 

grammar-school to learn languages. An artist, 

by a close examination of their works, may in 

a few hours make himself master of the prin- 

ciples on which they wrought, which cost 

them ages, or perhaps the experience of a 

succession of ages, to ascertain.” To aid in 

this study, Mr. Stanley’s Synopsis will be 
found a useful and sufficient guide. In the 
analytical part, the artists are classified ac- 
cording to their subjects, and ranged alpha- 
betieally for the convenience of reference. 


‘Of each artist the leading facts on record as 


to his history are given, with critical comments 
on his principal works. In these comments 
independence of judgment is shown, as well 
as soundness of taste and professional know- 
ledge. Of two well-known names, Hobbema 
and Albert Durer, we give the biographical 
notices, the early German painters, as well as 
the late artists of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools, being included in the work. Of 
Minderhout Hobbema, under the head of 
landscape painters, Mr. Stanley says :— 
“The lover of the unsophisticated beauties of 
nature finds indescribable charms in the landscapes 
of Hobbema. His representations are of wood- 
land or rural scenery; the entrance to a forest, 
through which there is a winding pathway; a 
thick grove of ancient oaks and beech trees; a 
village hamlet amidst hawthorns, elders, and wil- 
lows ; streamlets, bordered with rushes and sedge, 
flowing from an adjacent overshot mill; canals 
with boats and locks, passing through meadows of 
a flat country, and conducting the eye to rustic 
habitations in the distance; these are his general 
subjects. But the charm resides in the treatment; 
it is not an artist's composition, it is a judicious 
selection from nature, and a reality. Simplicity 
and truth are the characteristics of all Hobbema’s 
pictures ; he never gives the reins to imagination 
to make excursions into the regions of poetry or 
romance; his scenes are not Arcadian suited for 
nymphs and fauns, nor wild seclusions for monks 
or robbers; the cottages are the abodes of the 
rustics whose employment is in the cultivation of 
the fields, felling timber in the forest, attending to 
the labour of the mill, or watching cattle in the 
meadow. The trees have their natural luxuriance, 
the streams flow unrestrictedly, the roads are pri- 
mitive and rugged, and every object denotes that 
the inhabitants are not so refined as to be fasti- 
dious. In his larger pictures the skies are remark- 
ably beautiful, the clouds illumined by sunshine 
producing a rich effect, and the beams passing 
through the foliage of the trees lighten up the 
forest or grove in a manner truly magical. Hob- 
bema did not excel in figures or animals, therefore, 
like his friend Ruisdael, he had recourse to painters 





worthy of the association, to supply his deficiency : 
Wouwerman, Adrian Van de Velde, Berchem, 
Lingelbach, and others, lent their assistance, and 
gave additional value to the landscape. 

‘*Tt is hardly possible to over-estimate fine spe- 
cimens of Hobbema; the price, in fair competition, 
ranges from three hundred to fifteen hundred or 
two thousand pounds sterling; one has been known 
to reach the sum of three thousand pounds ina 
private transaction.” 


Regarding the pretended work in our Na- 
tional Gallery, the plainness of speech at the 
close of the following account of Albert Durer, 
shows the independence of the author in his 
critical remarks :— 


‘*Durer, Albert, was born at Nuremberg in 
1471. He studied under Michael Wohlgemuth, 
both as a painter and an engraver, and in each 
department he ranks with the best of the German 
artists of the sixteenth century. As a painter, 
however, his earlier works gave no great promise 
of the future excellence at which he arrived. He 
continued to imitate the dry and meagre forms of 
his predecessors and contemporaries, and their fan- 
tastic displays in composition. If credit is to be 
given to many pictures attributed to him, he did 
not emancipate himself from this manner for a 
considerable time, if he ever did so entirely. The 
journey which he made to Italy in 1506, had con- 
siderable effect in the improvement of his forms, 
composition, and colouring, though some of his 
countrymen are not willing to allow that he 
derived much benefit from what he had seen 
at Venice and elsewhere; but the proof is to 
be found in his productions two or three years 
afterwards. In 1520 he visited the Netherlands. 
This journey, says Kiigler, exercised an important 
influence on his tendency in art, and opened his 
eyes to the peculiarity of his manner. It is said 
that he confessed that the beauty of nature had 
not unfolded itself to him until a late period; that 
he had then only learned that simplicity is the 
greatest charm of art; and he sighed over the 
motley pictures of his early days, and mourned 
that he could no longer hope to emulate the great 
prototype—Nature. An alteration, however, in 
his manner of painting immediately took place, as 
is evident in a picture painted by him about that 
time, which bears a resemblance to the works of 
artists of the Low Countries, particularly to those 
of Schoreel. The picture is in the gallery of tke 
Belvidere, at Vienna, and represents the Virgin 
and Child. A few years later he -produced his 
grand work of the apostles, John and Peter, Mark 
and Paul, of the size of life, in two pictures, which 
are now in the Pinacothek at Munich. These 
effigies are said, by an old tradition, to be intended 
by the artist to convey something more than figures 
of the apostles; they are meant to represent the 
four temperaments, and show how every quality 
of the human mind may be made subservient to 
the Divine word, St. John represents the Melan- 
cholic temperament ; his high forehead and whole 
countenance bear the impress of deep thought ; 
he stands foremost in the picture with an open 
book in his hand. St. Peter, a hoary head full of 
meditative repose, bends over the book, gazing 
earnestly at the contents; he represents the Phleg- 
matic. In the second picture, St. Mark, the man 
of Sanguine temperament, looks boldly round, and 
seems to be appealing with animation to supposed 
hearers: and St. Paul, in the front, holds the book 
and a sword in his hands, as ready to defend his 
doctrine derived from the word of God, even to 
the death. He looks angrily and severely over his 
shoulder, as if suddenly retorting on some captious 
blasphemer ; his whole demeanour exhibits the 
Choleric temperament. Admitting this explana- 
tion to be the true meaning of the artist, the exe- 
cution is no less worthy of admiration than the 
sublime and poetic conception. The heads, varied 


in character, are dignified in expression ; the figures 
have a statue-like repose; the draperies are cast 
with majestic simplicity; there are no angular 
breaks in the folds. The colouring is true to nature. 
in its power and warmth, with scarcely a trace of 
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lazing, but ee (rm a free, pure impasto. 
frusel who denied him genius, allowed his supe- 
riority in the last particular. He says, ‘his colour 
went beyond his age, and as far excelled in truth 
and breadth of handling the oil colour of Raphael, 
as Raphael excels him in every other quality.’ His 
power of invention is best seen in his engravings, 
and the numerous designs made by him for wood- 
cuts executed by others. Dissertations on these, 
and other issues of his fruitful imagination, may 
be found in almost every writer concerning him: 
the consideration of his prints does not come within 
the scope of this work. 

‘*There is a portrait in the National Gallery 
ignorantly attributed to Albert Durer. It is a 
libel on the master’s character as a painter; an 
insult to the visitor's understanding ; and an im- 
peachment of the person’s knowledge who placed 
it there. It is an old Swiss head, with a'recently- 
painted back-ground ; the monogram and date are 
forgeries.” 


Prefixed to the volume is a brief introduc- 
tory notice of the schools of which the work 
treats, and an explanation of some of the 
terms used in art, which non-professional 
readers will find useful and instructive. The 
work is published as a volume of Bohn’s 
Scientific Library, to which it is an acceptable 
addition. 





“9 Flowers ; being Notes and Notions on a 
ew Created Things. By Acheta. Reeve. 
Ir is not easy to judge of the contents of 
this little book by the title. They have 
little or nothing to do with flowers of any 
month, but treating chiefly of animals, form 
the concluding instalment of that charming 
series of essays on habit and instinct, com- 
menced by theauthor a few years since in the 
* Episodes of Thsect Life,”and renewed at the 
beginning of the past spring under the title 
of ‘March Winds and April Showers.’ In 
the opening essay of the present volume, 
entitled ‘Bird and Man,’ (from which we 
May quote as specimen,) the comparative 
trials and advantages of captivity or freedom 
among birds is made the subject of an orni- 
thological discussion :— 


‘*A Frenchman has said of bees, ‘On ne peut 
pas les aimer médiocrement, on se passionne pour 
elles.’ The same remark applies even more forcibly 
to birds, in particular to ‘birdies smalle’—birds 
of song. These verily are amongst those favourites 
of creation with which it is hardly possible that 
notice should stop at liking. Liking belongs 
entirely to earth, and birds are something more 
than animals of earth—they are animals of air, if 
we may not say of heaven. Their beauty, their 
life, their lightness, their aérial flights, their 
heaven-taught melodies—these, if we follow them 
at all, must raise us with them to a height—the 
height of loving. It is not only because birds have 
wings of feathers, and angels (ia pictures) have 
the same, that we are reminded of birds and angels 
in conjunction. There are other similitudes which 
link birds yp ypenrearsc ig with spiritual exist- 
ences, Of material creatures (save insects) 
the least weighed down by flesh, they serve best 
to symbolise the mind. ‘Oh that a little bird 
were I!’ is one of the most natural aspirations of 
the bird-like soul. The spirit in its bondage is as 
@ bird in captivity ; at one while contented, fond 
even of _ sped at another striving to 
eseape ; longing to e the bird at liberty, to 
¥ise Lewonsemh, ‘to flee away and be at aA 
ga sug the yes a as a Ep of mind 
in ere is @ mind in icular (or 
even a detached thought, unless it grap wa 
one, indeed) which may not be likened to some 
particular kind of bird. 

“ There is the eagle-mind, with its keen percep- 
tion and powerful grasp, that can seize on scattered 

thoughts as the eagle upon scattered weaker 











birds, amalgamate and feed on them with 
strong digestion, then, with sight and strength 
commensurate, soar upwards to heights whence 
it can look undazzled upon truth as the eagle at 
the sun. 

‘‘There is the skylark-mind, to which prece- 
dence more properly belongs; the mind which 
rises heavenwards joyously, melodiously, and brings 
its heavenly music, its cheerful piety, down again 
to earth, spreading delight and harmony around 
it. 

‘‘There are humming-bird-minds, minute, deli- 
cate, sparkling, flower-hovering, flower-fed; of 
frame adapted only to torrid warmth and brilliant 
skies ; minds which, formed in, and fit only for 
one condition of cloudless prosperity and indul- 
gence, can bear no transportation, but shrink before 
the world’s cold, and die in its nipping frosts. Pure 
and innocent, they serve to adorn for a while their 
little spot of earth, and may enlarge and strengthen, 
and grow more beautiful by far in the land of per- 
petual sunshine. 

“‘Correspondences betwixt forms of mind and 
fowls of air are, in short, for ever crossing us. 
Dove and sparrow, and parrot and peacock-like, 
and (alack!) raven and vulture-like, are terms, 
with a score resembling, of characteristic applica- 
tion. And not alone birds that fly, but apterous, 
or wingless, or nearly wingless birds, have their 
prototypes in nearly wingless minds. Look, for 
example, at the people (flocks of them) who remind 
one of penguins—people who love to sit lazily on 
the shores of life’s sea, fishing for troubles as the 
penguin for its finny prey. Their apologies for 
minds are for ever flapping, (like the bird’s apolo- 
gies for pinions), as if in bewailment of their want 
of power, but are never made use of to rise above 
billows nor advance against opposing waves. 

** Enough of great birds and little birds, as 
images of great and little minds. It is of birds 
simply we would now discourse ; not, however, as 
standing in their place of creation by themselves, 
but as associate, actually not figuratively, with 
creation’s lord. We are not going into the 
economy of the subject ; it is not a problem of the 
poultry-yard that we are about to work. With the 
morale of cooping and cramming we shall not 
meddle here. And yet itis a moral question, as 
regards the relation of featherless and feathered 
bipeds, of which we would fain arrive at the solu- 
tion—Is the keeping of caged song-birds a practice 
which has anything to sanction it excepting custom 
and long-established usage ? 

“We read of ‘cages full of bffis’ in times 
ancient and scriptural ; of pet sparrows in times 
ancient and classic; but should there be wired 
prisons and feathered prisoners in times modern 
and Christian? This is no light question, though 
it may concern so light a thing as a little goldfinch 
or canary. We are somewhat dubious how to 
answer it, and therefore shall consult upon the 
subject the birds themselves. In order to this, we 
must assume, of course, the gift of interpreting 
their tongues. The ic of fancy must endow 
us with a power like that imparted to the Lady 
Canace with her magic ring; a power to find 
meaning in that social chatter which makes up 
‘birdies’ steven.’ Gifted, for the nonce, with some 
such faculty, we are listeners to the voices from a 
lofty tree-top. The birds that occupy its branches 
are sitting in committee, debating and hearing 
evidence on the question we have started; on 
those knotty points, namely, so important to them- 
selves, whether man is to be looked on as a bene- 
factor or an enemy ? whether the fowler’s net is to 
be shunned as a e to dolour and death, or 
sought as an entrance to gilded palaces and plea- 
sures without end? whether the imprisoned call- 
bird is to be ed as a base betrayer, bent 
fiendishly on making fellows in the misery he has 
brought upon himself, or as a generous benefactor 
of his race, eager to invite others to a share of the 
felicity he enjoys ? 

“*In order to obtain information Tras settle their 
own wavering opinions on these dubious questions, 
the feathered assembly call in the pet ra of 
witnesses recently escapéd from the hands of man, 





The returned captives are two goldfinches, both 
bearing about them tokens of captivity, but ag 
little resembling as the face of a medal and its 
reverse. The witness first examined begins, in 
notes plaintive and broken, to relate his experiences 
among men—but they are told already by the 
drooping wing, the.rufiled feathers, the heavy eye, 
which move the dove well nigh to weeping, and 
raise a general murmur of mingled rage and pity; 
and not only is the voice of the little narrator weak 
and trembling, but he himself trembles on the 
bough which supports his slender wei ht. Two 
soft and gentle ones of his kind (one his mother) 
are sitting by him on either side, but he keeps 
looking fearfully about him, and draws in his 
sullied, plumage at every sound ; the rustle of a 
falling leaf disturbs him, and at the shout of a 
ploughin4n from the field below, he nearly falls from 
off his perch with terror. 

«*«¢You remember,’ said the little finch (looking 
first at his mother), ‘that bright morning in the 
time of thistles, when we all (the whole brood of 
us) set off together and followed you in the longest 
flight we had ever taken ; how, as we breasted the 
wind so bravely and so gaily, we heard the sound 
of some mysterious music which seemed to fill the 
air. I know now it was what men call the voices 
of the Sabbath bells. Then you remember how 
that, after a while, we rested on some yellow tree- 
tops. Looking down, we could see nothing at 
first but the morning mist spreading out white 
below us. From the midst of it we caught the 
chirping, and sometimes the song of familiar voices, 
as if ascending from the ground. They were not 
the notes of mounting skylarks, but those, we were 
certain, of some fellow-finches rising loud and 
cheery, as if to wish us joy after our first accom- 
plished journey. We were too tired yet fora 
downward flight to meet our friends ; but as we 
sat pluming and chatting on our lofty perches, 
what a glorious sight did we presently behold! It 
made every one of us flap our new-fledged wings, 
and scream our loudest for very joyfulness of heart. 
The mist was gone, the sun shining, and right 
below us lay the beautiful common we had flown 
so far to visit. The wide expanse was variegated 
by broken ground and smooth green turf, but little 
enough of turf was to be seen for the quantity of 
furze and fern which overtopped it, and for (what 
to us was more) the loads of thistle and knapweed 
in flower and in seed—the flower so purple, the 
seed so brown and tufted with white, the down 
of our prickle-guarded corn. And now was the 
time of harvest. We knew it by the feathered 
grains that rose floating in the air, and inviting us 
to fly down and take our fill. Then, too, louder 
than ever, we heard the strains of welcome which 
had greeted our first arrival. We could see now 
that they were proceeding from a little party of our 
own feather, perched in what we took for nests, 
such as we had never seen before, These were set 
upon the ground, and spread over the turf about 
them was a something quite as new to us, which 
we could liken to nothing but the open net of an 
enormous spider. It was larger and coarser by & 
thousand times than any of the innumerable webs 
that we saw at the same time hung upon every- 
thing around, and covered with dewdrops sparkling 
in the sun. A spider-web we thought nevertheless 
it must surely be, and that an ugly, dark, long- 
legged creature, that sat quiet as a spider close 
beside it, must be the spinner. We did not in the 
least admire his looks, but little spiders had never 
done us any harm, and why should great ones! 
There could be nothing, at all events, in going @ 
little closer ; besides, we were by this time very 
hungry, and the thistles looked so tempting. 
then, we started, but only flew a little way down, 
and up in at the voice of our mother. | 
bade us wait and watch; but just then, shriller 
than ever and quite overpowering her tender notes 
of warning, came the strains of invitation from 
below—from the very midst, too, of a glorious 
bunch of thistles which rose above the spidery net: 
work, There was no keeping on our 
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even while a cry of terror was from our 
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mother’s beak, we took flight from our tree and 
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lighted down amongst those dreadful snaresand base 
ensnarers. A shout as of joyful ecstasy was raised 
by our vile betrayers. Then came a whirr-r and a 
flap, and a knock upon the ground. I tried to fly 
upward, but my wings were caught in the meshes 
of that horrible web, and I found myself presently 
in the claws of that great spider-like creature more 
horrible than all. He dragged me from the snare, 
and put me in a narrow place where there was no 
bright sunshine, no sweet air, no trees, no thistle- 
down, no gentle mother. I tried in an agony to 


bruise my breast against the cold hard barrier 
that mocked my efforts. I was not indeed alone. 
I knew that, by the pitiful voices, answering to 
mine, of companions in distress, and by the beat- 
ing of their wings and the throbbing of their breasts 
against my own.’” ‘s 

Among the members of the feathered as- 
sembly who speak on the other side of the 
question, we have the following testimony of 
a well-fed west-end finch :— 


“T have been accustomed to hang in my beau- 
tiful palace at a town-house window, not a feather 
out of place, nor (I must confess it) a want 
uncared for. And what have I commonly beheld? 
why, creatures of the human family in garments, 
dirty, rough, and ragged, just like the plumage of 
our dear departed ill-used friend. is ruffled 
feathers barely covered, it is true, a poor little 
carcase reduced to skinand bone. But you should 
see in the streets of men, the great living skeletons 
(men, mind you) that crawl about, half hidden by 
their tattered clothing ; their cry is for ever ‘bread, 
bread’ (food made of the seed that fattens men), 

et men, fat as ortolans, and smooth and sleek as 

am, pass them by and give them nothing except 
perhaps a mocking or a bitter word. You were 
horror-struck, my friends, (and well you might be) 
at sight of the girting cord that cut into the body 
of my brother finch. But-you should have heard 
the stories that I have (true stories) from an 
American parrot who shared with me a drawing- 
room window and my mistress’ favour. You 
should have heard of the cords, and the irons, and 
the chains, the whips and scourges (the last instru- 
ments of torture never laid on bird) that the whites 
(which are white men) are accustomed to use upon 
the blacks (which are black men) in the country of 
which my companion Poll was born a native. 

“Ina word, I am thoroughly persuaded that 
men and women are in general much more kind 
to us birds than they are to one another. Why, I 
can tell my noble friend the pheasant, and my 
fleshy friend the partridge, that men go so far in 
friendliness to them as to cage and kill each other 
for their sakes, for their encouragement and pre- 
servation; I have heard talk of it repeatedly. 
But to speak only from personal experience: There 
is my own most excellent and tender mistress; she 
refused bread one morning to a starving child (one 
of those ragged skeletons of which I told you) ; 
she was ‘too poor,’ she said, ‘to give to beggars.’ 
Yet, think of her generosity to me and Poll! She 
bought for each of us that very morning a fine new 
cage ; never were cages made more elegant and 
Commodious for bird accommodation. Ah, that 
most admirable woman! my more than mother! 
how shall I number all her benefits? Has she not 
fed me from her mouth, even as my feathered 
parents when I was a nestling? has she not wept 
over me when I was sick? a thing my feathered 
mother never did! has she not fattened me with 
oily hempseed and floury canary, and pampered 
me with lumps of sugar; educated, in short, my 
uncultivated taste? And now I can discriminate 
(thanks to her tender teaching) between the sweets 
of captivity and the bitters of freedom; the 
Meagre thistle and vulgar knapweed which were 
Once in my ignorance so sweet to me.” 

By way of criticism we may quote from 
our contemporary, the ‘ Atheneum’ :—“ This 
book is almost, if not atte, as fascinating as 

predecessor, ‘March Winds and Apri 
ers’ [see ante, p. 15]. The charm of it 





is, that the authoress speaks only about what 
she has seen and found in her own walks, and 
which anybody else might see and find also, 
if they were so minded, in the first hedge or 
garden they visit. No previous knowledge is 
required ; but after reading it, the most ordi- 
nary walks will be thronged with objects of 
interest. To young persons we would espe- 
cially recommend this book, as inducing and 
training a habit of minute observation—a 
habit that brings its own reward in the 
‘second sight’ which can discern wealth and 
beauty when others can perceive simply no- 
thing. The chapter entitled ‘ Bird vr Man,’ 
has a touching story of the capture of a gold- 
finch as told by itself, which must bring tears 
into the eyes of any one, except a bird-fancier. 
‘ The Harpy that broods in every Corner’ is a 
chapter upon cruelty in different phases. It 
is evidently the author’s own favourite ; it 
has, however, a dash of fantastic sickliness 
which does not commend itself tous. ‘ Things 
and Thoughts in a Thicket’ is a graceful 
chapter; but the one we prefer above all the 
rest is that upon ‘ Leaves of Insect Appro- 
priation.’ Shelley’s 
Poor banished insects whose intent, 
Although they did ill, was innocent, 

are lovingly described ; even the tiny green 
millions, the canaille of leaf-destroyers, are 
tenderly touched, ‘their plump little bodies, 
green, living, moving honey-jars.’ Those 
wishing to make a present to young persons 
will find this an admirable gift-book.” 





Clytemnestra and other Poems. By Owen 
Meredith. Chapman and Hall. 

The Music Master: a Love Story; and Two 
Series of Day and Night Songs. By 
William Allingham. a and Co. 

The Briar of Threave, and the Lily of Bar- 
holm: A Metrical Romance. By Henry 
Inglis. Longman and Co. 

In the volume of poetry published under the 

name of Owen Meredith, there are pieces of 

high merit and higher promise. ‘Clytem- 
nestra’ is a classical drama, simple in plot 
and severe in style, which will give satisfac- 
tion to scholars, though less likely to prove 
attractive to ordinary readers. The next 
poem, The Earl’s Return, is more popular in 
its subject and in its strain, and displays a 
vigour and fancy equal to what is found in 
any poetry of the day. If Owen Meredith 
acquires refinement of taste corresponding to 
his vividness of conception, Tennyson may 
have to look to his laurels. From the open- 
ing lines of the poem, the broad bold touches 
arrest attention, although the author has yet 
to learn that greater regularity and art are 
necessary to afford anent pleasure to 
cultivated readers. hat nature gives to 
the poet, Owen Meredith has, and it will be 

a pity if this is lost through inattention to 

art, or through any foolish theory about de- 

spising what is artificial in composition. Such 

a description as that which follows would not 

have been less vivid if the lines had been a 

little more orderly and symmetrical :— 


“ Ragged and tall stood the castle wall, 

And the squires, at their sport, in the great South Court, 
Lounged all day long from stable to 

Laughingly, lazily, one and all. 

The land about was barren and blue, 

And swept by the wing of the wet sea-mew. 
‘Seven fishermen’s huts on a shelly shore : 
Sand-heaps behind, and sand-banks before : 

And a black champaigne streaked white all thro’ 
To a great salt pool which the ocean drew, 

Suck’d into itself, and disgorged it 

Tos and steam on the ; 
Nota or a bush in the circle of sig’ 





But a bare black thorn which the sea-winds had wi 
With the drifting scum of the surf and blight, 

And some patches of pray grass-land to the right, 
Where the lean red-hided cattle were tethered; 

A reef of rock wedged the water in twain, 

And a stout stone tower stood square to the main.” 


Other parts of the poem are far more irre- 
gular, and perhaps the terrible disorder when 
the castle is found to be on fire, is intended 
to be represented in the description also. A 
minstrel is singing in the hall, when his lay 
is thus suddenly interrupted :— 


“And... hush! hush! hush! 
O was it the wind ? or was it the rush 
Of the restless waters that tumble and splash 
On the wild sea-rocks? or was it the crash 
Of stones on the old wet bridge up there ? 
Or the sound of the tempest come over the main? 
—Nay, but just now the night was fair. 
Was it the march of the midnight rain 
Clattering down in the courts? or the crash 
Of armour yonder? ... Listen again! 


“ Can it be lightning ?—can it be thunder? 
For a light is all round the lurid hall 
That reddens and reddens the windows all, 
And far away you may hear the fall 
As of rafter and boulder splitting asunder. 
It is not the thunder, and it is not the —_ 
To which the castle is sounding and brightening, 
But something worse than lightning or thunder; 
For what is this that is coming yonder? 


“Which way? Here! Where? 
Call the men! . . . Is it there? 
Call them out! Ring the bell! 
Ring the Fiend back to Hell! 
Ring, ring the alarum for ee > . » Too late! 
It has crawl’d up the walls—it has burst in the gate— 
It looks thro’ the windows—it creeps near the hall— 
Near, more near—red and clear— 
It is here! 
Now the saints save us all! 
* * * ns * 
“ Of the Earl, in truth, the Seneschal swore 
(And over the ocean this tale he bore) 
That when, as he fled on that last wild night, 
He had gain’d the other side of the moat, 
Dripping, he shook off his wet leathern coat, 
And turning round beheld, from basement 
. To gope, the castle swathed in light, 
And reveal’d in the glare thro’ My Lady’s casement, 
He saw, or dream’d he saw, this sight— 


“Two forms (and one for the Earl’s he knew, 
By the long shaggy beard and the broad baek too) 
Struggling, grappling, like things half human. 
The other, he said, he but vaguely distinguish’d, 
When a sound like the shriek of an agonized woman 
Made him shudder, and lo, all the vision was gone! 
Ceiling and floor had fallen thro’, 
In a glut of vomited flame extinguish’d ; 
And the still fire rose and broaden’d on, 

* * * * ~ 

“ And this is why these fishermen say, 
Sitting alone in their boats on the bay, 
When the moon is low in the wild windy nights, 
They hear strange sounds, and see strange sights, 
Spectres gathering all forlorn 
Under the boughs of this bare black thorn.” 


From the minor poems we quote the 
following lines, entitled Changes, not for the 
sentiments, but for the simplicity and terse- 
ness of their diction :— 


“Whom first we love, you know, we seldom wed. 
Time rules us all, And life, indeed, is not 
The thing we planned it out ere hope was dead. 
And then, we women cannot choose our lot. 


“Much must be borne which it is hard to bear: 
Much given away which it were sweet to keep. 
God help us all! who need, indeed, His care, 
And yet, I know, the Shepherd loves his sheep. 


“ My little boy begins to babble now 
on my knee his earliest infant prayer. 
He has his father’s eager eyes, I know. 
And, they say too, his mother’s sunny hair. 


* But when he sleeps and smiles upon my knee, 
And I can feel his light breath come and go, 

I think of one (Heaven help and pity me !) 
Who loved me, and whom I loved, long ago. 


“ Who might have been ... ah, what I dare not thik! 
We all are changed. God judges for us best. 
God help us do our duty, and not shrink, 
And trust in heaven humbly for the rest. 


* But blame us women not, if some appear 
Too cold at times; and some too gay and light. 
Some griefs gnaw deep. Some woes are hard to bear. 
Who knows the Past? and who can judge us right? 
“ Ah, were we judged by what we might have begn, 
And not by what we are, too apt to fall! 
My little child—he sleeps and smiles between 
= thoughts and mé, In heaven we shall know 
ys 
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Of warmer feeling, and more flowing fancy, 
are the concluding stanzas of one of the Sea- 
side Songs, the words being spoken by a 
maiden whose lover is at sea, and whose posi- 
tion is expressed by the beginning of Burns’ 
song, 


“Of all the airts the wind doth blow, 
I dearly love the west.” 


“Love-laden from the lighted west 
Thou comest with thy soul opprest 
For joy of him: all up the dim, 

Delicious sea blow fearlessly, 
Warm wind, that art the tenderest 
Of all that breathe from south or west, 
Blow whispers of him up the sea: 
Upon my cheek, and on my breast, 
And on the lips which he hath prest, 
Blow all his kisses back to me! 


“ Far off, the dark green rocks about, 

All night shines, faint and fair, the far light: 
Far off, the lone, late fishers shout 

From boat to boat i’ the listening starlight : 
Far off, and fair, the sea lies bare, 

Leagues, leagues beyond the reach of rowing: 
Up creek and horn the smooth wave swells 

And falls asleep; or, inland flowing, 
Twinkles among the silver shells, 
From sluice to sluice of shallow wells; 


“Or, down dark pools of purple glowing, 
Sets some forlorn star trembling there 
In his own dim, dreamlike brilliancy. 
And I feel the dark sails growing 
Nearer, clearer, up the sea: 
And I catch the warm west blowing 
All my own love’s sighs to me: 
On the deck I hear them singing 
Songs they sing in my own land: 
— are swinging: bells are ringing: 
the deck I see him stand!” 


Tue author of ‘Day and Night Songs’ is 
already favourably known to us, and this new 
edition of his poems is welcome. Some of the 
oer appeared in a volume which was pub- 
ished in 1850, and is said to have been since 
withdrawn, others have been printed in various 
riodicals, and a few are now given for the 
rst time. Five of the songs or ballads, the 
writer informs us, have had an Irish circula- 
tion as “ha’penny ballads,” and are partly 
founded on traditional fragments of popular 
rhymes. We give two of the poems, as widely 
contrasted as possible in their strain, but 
both excellent of their kind, and indicating 
etical fervour and art above the common. 
he ‘Music Master’ is a very pretty love 
story, and some of the love songs are pleasing 
and lively. The first which we quote is en- 
titled Frost in the Holidays :— 
“The time of Frost is the time for me! 
When the gay blood spins through the heart with glee, 
When the voice leaps out with a chiming sound, 
And the footstep — on the musical ground; 
When the earth is white, and the air is bright, 
And every breath is a new delight! 
“ While Yesterday sank, full soon to rest, 
What a glorious sky !—through the level west 
Pink clouds in a delicate greenish haze, 
Which deepen’d up into purple greys, 
With stars aloft as the light decreas’d, 
Till the great moon rose in the rich blue east. 
“ And Morning !—each pane is a garden of frost, 
Of delicate flowering, as quickly lost; 
For the stalks are fed by the moon’s cold beams, 
And the leaves are woven like woof of dreams 
By Night’s keen breath, and a glance of the Sun 
Like dreams will scatter them every one. 
“Hurra! the lake is a league of glass! 
Buckle and strap on the stiff white grass, 
Off we shoot, and poise and wheel, 
And swiftly turn upon scoring heel ; 
And our flying sandals chirp and sing 
Like a flock of swallows upon the wing. 


“ Away from the crowd with the wind we drift, 
No vessel’s motion so smoothly swift : 
Fainter and fainter the tumult grows, 

And the gradual stillness and wide repose 
Touch with a hue more soft and grave 
The lapse of joy’s declining wave. 


“ Here the ice is pure; a glance may sound 
Deep through the awful, dim profound, 
To the water du ms where snake-weeds hide, 
Over which, as self-upborne, we glide, 
wizards on dark adventure Lent, 
The masters of every element. 


“Homeward now. The 


shimmering snow 
Kisses our hot cheeks as we go; F 





Wavering down the feeble wind, 

Like a manifold Dream to a Poet’s mind, 

Till the earth, and the trees, and the icy lakes, 

Are slowly clothed with the countless flakes. 
“ At home are we by the merry fire, 

Ranged in a ring to our heart’s desire. 

And who is to tell some wondrous tale, 

Almost to turn the warm cheeks pale, 

Set chin on hands, make grave eyes stare, 

Draw slowly nearer each stool and chair? 
“The one low voice goes wandering on 

In a mystic world, whither all are gone; 

The shadows dance; little Caroline 

Has stolen her fingers up into mine. 

But the night outside is very chill, 

And the Frost hums loud at the window-sill.”’ 


From this light joyous strain we turn to an 
utterance of sombre meditation, entitled 
Levavi Oculos :— 


*T cried to God, in trouble for my sin; 
To the great God who dwelleth in the deeps, 
The deeps return not any voice or sign. 


* But with my soul I know thee, O Great God; 
The soul thou givest knoweth thee, Great God; 
And with my soul I sorrow for my sin. 


“ Full sure I am there is no joy in sin, 
Joy-scented Peace is trampled under foot, 
Like a white growing blossom into mud. 


Sin is establish’d subtly in the heart 
As a disease; like a magician foul 
Ruleth the better thoughts against their will. 


“Only the rays of God can cure the heart, 
Purge it of evil: there’s no other way 
Except to turn with the whole heart to God. 


“In heavenly sunlight live no shades of fear ; 
The soul there, busy or at rest, hath peace; 
And music floweth from the various world, 


“The Lord is great and good, and is our God. 
There needeth not a word but only these; 
Our God is good, our God is great. *Tis well. 


* All things are ever God’s; the shows of things 
Are of men’s fantasy, and warp’d with sin; 
God, and the things of God, immutable. 


“O great good God, my pray’r is to neglect 
The shows of fantasy, and turn myself 
To thy unfenced, unbounded warmth and light ! 


“Then were all shows of things a part of truth: 
Then were my soul, if busy or at rest, 
Residing in the house of perfect peace.” 
‘THe Briar of Threave and the Lily of 
Barholm’ is a romance of the school of Sir 
Walter Scott’s poetry. The narrative is 
written with great spirit, and there are some 
touches of beautiful poetry in the descriptive 
parts of the story, but there are many who 
will feel this kind of poem somewhat tedious, 
the public taste being scarcely recovered from 
the saturation it underwent after the marvel- 
lous success of Scott’s Lays and Romances. 
But this romance will, doubtless, have many 
admirers, and deservedly so. The theme is 
one of Scottish border minstrelsy, and the 
author enters with warm nationality into the 
spirit of each historical and local association, 
as in the account of The Douglas :— 
“Earl James of Douglas sate, I ween, 
The centre of the throng ; 
His were the manly form and mien 
That still adorned the garland green 
Of ancient Scottish song ; 
The song to Scotland yet so dear, 
That kindles hope and conquers fear 
Her hardy sons among. 
The friendly grasp, the tender tear, 
The guileless throb from falsehood clear, 
Revealed in words and chords that vie 
With truth and love beyond the sky. 
When Scotland’s songs of sadness die, 
May I be on my bier ! 
* But what avail the visage gray, 
The raven locks, the stature grim, 
The bone and sinews stark array 
On massive chest and manly limb ? 
True they are there, and seem to be 
The storied frame and form of him 
Esteem’d the ‘Flower of chivalry,’ 
When knighthood’s cup o’erflowed the brim. 
But the beam of living light that shone 
Serene in peace, severe in war, 
The soul that brightness rested on 
When toiling earthward from afar, 
To some more fitting sphere hath gone, 
Some new created star ; 
And form and features serve alone 
A hero-race to mar.” ° 


And again, in alluding to anvient treasures 
which Scottish antiquaries prize and are proud 





of, such as the celebrated cannon, Mons Meg, 
some of whose chronicles being narrated, Mr. 
Inglis proceeds :— 
“ Let the unbeliever seek 
The bastion on the topmost peak 
Of the cragg’d and castled steep, 
Whose time-defying ramparts frown 
Upon earth’s stateliest city down,— 
Edina’s stern and steadfast crown, 
Her adamantine keep. 
Looming from the dizzy height 
Where battlement to ocean nods, 
An engine lies that Titans might 
Have wielded in the fabled fight 
With the old heathen gods; 
And by that engine lie the gray 
Granite stones of Galloway. 
Many a day at feast and fray 
Did its earthquake music sound ; 
At Threave when ey ae stood at bay; 
Dumbarton’s rocky bulwarks round; 
And when Scotland’s leaguer lay 
By Norham’s Tweed-girt mound, 
It usher’d in the nuptial hour 
Of Mary, Scotland’s hapless flower ; 
And wondrous even in decay, 
It is, and shall be to the last 
A witness from the stormy past. 


“ Such relics of her noble race, 
Let Scotland guard with jealous care. 
Let her favour’d sons beware, 
How heedlessness or guile deface 
The ancient trophies of the land. 
What though in helpless guise they stand 
Like agéd warriors at the gate, 
Who gaze upon the field which late 
Was conquer’d by their hand? 
The jewell’d crown, the blazon’d crest, 
The home by hero-kings possess’d, 
The arch’d and cloister’d pile, 
Were meant for love and not for rust, 
For shelter from ignoble dust 
And things and uses vile. 
Let us beware how in the pride 
And plenitude of fortune’s ray, 
We seek in cold neglect to hide 
The morning of our day, 
When there was need of gallant guide 
To mark the misty way : 
It may be well the landmarks bide 
For evening’s shadows gray. 
If faith be true, and man sincere, 
If what he holds on earth be dear, 
He must not desecrate the fane, 
Nor hold the sacred symbols vain. 
*Twas thus the mighty minstrel pled 
For type of Scotland rudely torn 
From her battlements forlorn ;— 
The Wizard of the North, not he 
Who cleft the Eildon Hills in three; 
But a mightier far, who said 
To the Four Winds, ‘ Let the fame 
Of my native Scotland’s name 
Go forth;—and straight the Four Winds came.” 


There are many portions of the poem at 
which the author’s countrymen will kindle 
up, and which will please less interested 
readers. The notes contain some remarkable 
notices of history, and of topography illus- 
trative of the poem. It is one of the best 
compositions of the kind since Scott’s me- 
trical romances first gained the ear of the 
literary world. 








NOTICES. 


Theism: the Witness of Reason and Nature to an 
All- Wise and Beneficent Creator. By the Rev. 
John Tulloch, D.D., Principal of St. Mary's 
College, St. Andrews. Blackwood and Sons. 

Principat Tulloch’s treatise obtained the second 

prize in the recent competition on the Burnett Be- 

quest, the first having been awarded to the Rev. 

R. A. Thompson, M.A. This prize endowment 

was instituted in 1785, by Mr. Burnett, of Aber- 

deen, for inviting to the public discussion of the 

Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, by 

means of essays written in competition for prizes, 

at intervals of forty years. On the only previous 
occasion of competition the first prize was awarded 
to the late Principal Brown, of Aberdeen, and the 
second to the Rev. John Bird Sumner, now Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The essay of Principal 

Tulloch gives a masterly sketch of the principles of 

Natural Theology, as deduced both from the world 

of matter and of mind. In the physical depart- 

ment a judicious selection is made of the facts and 
arguments drawn from the phenomena of creation, 
from cosmical arrangements, and from an 
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nature. The metaphysical and moral arguments 
are managed with great ability, and form the most 
marked feature in the treatise. This branch of the 
evidences obtained comparatively little attention 
in the celebrated Bridgewater Treatises, Dr. Chal- 
mers being the only writer who went over the 
same ground which Principal Tulloch has now 
taken up, in illustrating the witness to an all- 

werful, all-wise, and beneficent Creator in the 
constitution of the human mind. But the whole 
of this subject is beset with difficulties, and can 
only be satisfactorily discussed with the aid of 
knowledge derived from revealed truth. 


Blackstone's Commentaries Systematically Abridged 
and Adapted to the Existing state of the Law and 
Constitution. With Additions by Samuel 
Warren, D.C.L., F.R.S. Maxwell. 

Several valuable treatises have lately appeared, 
in which the laws and constitution of England are 
popularly stated and explained. The ready recep- 
tin of these works is a gratifying proof of the 
more general attention bestowed on studies in 
which all well educated Englishmen ought to be 
conversant in early life. About twenty years ago 
Mr. Warren prepared, ‘for the use of students and 
young persons,’ a selection of the principal por- 
tion of Blackstone’s Commentaries, This popular 
compendium was in great demand, and has long 
been out of print. The success attending the 
design induced the author to project a larger and 
nore complete treatise, which is now after a long 
interval accomplished. The great changes and im- 
provements in law during the past twenty years 
justified Mr. Warren in adhering less closely to the 
text of Blackstone than was his original purpose. 
Two-thirds of the volume consist of new matter, 
and of Blackstone’s text few parts are retained 
without some alteration or addition. In spite of 
the conservative love of our constitution, which is 
a striking feature in the national character, the 
girit which prompted the memorable words no- 
lumus leges Anglie mutart, wonderful changes 
have taken place during the last quarter of a ¢en- 
tury, both in our parliamentary and municipal 
systems, and in the legislative, judicial, executive, 
and fiscal departments of the state. The forms of 
administration of justice have also been greatly 
altered, both in law and equity, in civil and cri- 
minal processes. These and other changes, con- 
stitutional, legislative, or administrative, are de- 
scribed in Mr. Warren’s book, which gives a clear 
ad comprehensive account of the existing laws 
and constitution of England, and contains much 
matter directly useful for practical reference as 
well as for general information. 


Woman in the Nineteenth Century, and kindred 
papers relating to the Sphere, Condition, and 
Duties of Woman. By Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 
Edited by her brother, Arthur B. Fuller. 
Triibner and Co. 

theory of woman’s position,—her duties, re- 
sponsibilities, rights, and immunities as woman— 
as of late years attracted a large share of public 
notice in America. Actual legislation on the sub- 
ject we do not think has yet been attempted, but 
are written, platform agitations organised, 

Woman's rights conventions held, and other proofs 

given of the general interest felt in the question. 

Much of this excitement is the necessary result of 

the unhealthy turmoil which pertains to all social 

and political life in America. In England there 
me also questions of deep interest regarding 

Woman's position, but they are not of a political 

Kind as in the United States. Several works 

expressly relating to woman have lately been 

published in London, but none of them contains 
matter of more varied interest and practical import- 
ace than this volume of essays by the late Mar- 
garet Fuller, Countess D’Ossoli, of whose remark- 
history and character we gave an account 
her memoir was published, (‘L. G.’ 1852, 

P 223), Margaret Fuller never joined in the public 
concerning ‘the rights of woman,’ but she 

and wrote much on questions that seemed 

Hect the real state and position of her sex. 
of her papers on the subject were first 
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printed in the ‘New York Tribune,’ the editor of 
which, Horace Greeley, prefixes a recommenda- 
tory notice to the present volume. The principal 
article, entitled Woman in the Nineteenth Century, 
originally appeared in the ‘ Boston Dial,’ in 1843, 
and afterwards, modified and expanded, was pub- 
lished as a separate volume. This work, with 
a selection of papers from the ‘Tribune’ and other 
sources, are arranged by Margaret Fuller’s 
brother, whose warm admiration of the authoress 
and interest in the subjects here discussed by her, 
will be shared by many readers in England as well 
as in America. 








SUMMARY. 


AT this period of the war, when the successes in 
the Sea of Azoff have opened up the regions be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Caspian to the 
Western nations, it is of great importance to esta- 
blish political relations with the Circassians, if not 
to give them direct aid in military operations. The 
want of the language has been hitherto a great bar 
to intercourse with the natives, although many 
Englishmen feel deep interest in these brave moun- 
taineers. Our readers may recommend to any of 
their friends, likely to turn the knowledge to prac- 
tical use, A Dictionary of the Circassian Language, 
by Dr. L. Loewe (Bell), iu two parts, in English-Cir- 
cassian-Turkish, and Circassian- English-Turkish. 
The volume contains all the most necessary words for 
the traveller, the soldier, and the sailor, the proper 
pronunciation being given in the English character. 
The introductory remarks explain the structure of 
the language, and the peculiarities of phrase and of 
pronunciation. Even to those who have not leisure 
to study the language systematically, Dr. Loewe’s 
dictionary might supply ready means of communi- 
cation with the Circassian chiefs or people, and we 
hope the book will reach some in the army or navy 
in the East, who may turn it to use in our coun- 
try’s service. 

An edition of The Revised Liturgy of 1689 is 
edited by John Taylor, from the copy printed by 
order of the House of Commons (Bagster and 
Sons), consisting of the ordinary text of the Book 
of Common Prayer, interleaved with pages, on 
which are entered the alterations prepared for Con- 
vocation by the Royal Commissioners. The volume 
is valuable as a historical work, as well as profit- 
able as a book of devotion, containing all the com- 
mon version of the Prayer Book, with the additions 
suggested by the learned and pious prelates and 
clergy who superintended the final revision of the 
liturgy. Among the commissioners appointed by 
the crown we find the names of Burnet, Tillotson, 
Stillingfleet, Patrick, Beveridge, Tenison, men 
noted for the moderation of their views as well as 
the excellence of their character. Political and 
ecclesiastical troubles caused the revision to be laid 
aside, and the alterations proposed in 1689 were 
forgotten until in 1854 the House of Commons 
ordered a copy of the original volume, discovered 
in Lambeth Palace Library, to be published. Of 
the history of the Royal Commission of 1689, and 
of the result of their labours, a sketch is given by 
Mr, Taylor in a brief introductory notice. The 
present reprint is remarkably neat and clear in its 
typography, as are most of the publications from 
the establishment of the Messrs. Bagster. 

A metrical tale of the Crimean war, The Cottage 
Hero, by George William Swanston (Hope and 
Co.), is to be commended for its patriotic spirit, if 
not for its poetry. The Opinions of Napoleon I. 
on Russia and Poland, edited, with remarks, by 
Count Krasinski (Chapman and Hall), deserve 
attentive perusal at the present time. On Admi- 
nistrative Reform a variety of pamphlets and docu- 
ments are published, among which are speeches 
delivered in Parliament or at Drury Lane, and a 
series of tracts by the Association. Private opi- 
nions are also volunteered, as in a pamphlet on The 
Reorganization of the Civil Service, by a subordi- 
nate therein (Smith, Elder, and Co.), the writer of 
which thinks that the recently promulgated regula- 
tions leave untouched the worst parts of the old 
system, and introduces competition by book and 








rote knowledge, not calculated to secure the most 
efficient public servants for the state. On the sub- 
ject of Schools of Industry, a lecture by Cheyne 
Brady, M.R.I.A. (Hodges and Smith, Dublin), 
contains information and offers suggestions likely 
to be useful if adopted more generally in this coun- 
try, as well as in Ireland. Of other miscellaneous 
pamphlets we give the following titles—On the 
Economical Applications of Charcoal to Sanitary 
Purposes, a lecture delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion by John Stenhouse, LL. D., F.R.S. (Highley) ; 
Language, a Heaven-born Gift, by Dr. K. P. Ter 
Reehorst (Judd and Glass), in which complaints of 
ill-requited zeal in literary pursuits are introduced 
by the author, along with information on subjects 
to which he seems to have devoted much study. 
The Signs of the Times, a lecture delivered at 
Moffat, by R. H. Hunter, Esq. (Murray, Glas- 
gow), addressed to students of prophecy. all of 
the Czar, and Lament of St. Petersburg, a2 poem 
occasioned by the death of Nicholas I., bya clergy- 
man (Hope and Co.) An oration delivered on the 
82nd anniversary of the Medical Society of Lon- 
don, by J. F. Clarke, Esq., treats of The Medical 
Profession in its Relations to Society and the State 
(Churchill). 

A number of papers on a great variety of sub- 
jects, by Henry Ward Beecher, a brother, we sup- 
pose, of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, which origi- 
nally appearedinthe ‘New York Independent,’ with 
the signature of a star, are now collected and pub- 
lished under the title of The Star Papers (Triibner 
and Co.) Some of the papers record the experi- 
ence and observations of the writer, during a 
visit to the old world, and the whole volume con- 
sists of articles such as an intelligent and well-dis- 
posed American would contribute toa respectable 
newspaper, in the fewidleton of which instruction is 
looked for, as well as excitement and entertainment. 
His papers on Old England are very pleasantly 
written, and indicate a scholar and man of taste, 

An American school work, Cornell’s Primary 
Geography (Triibner and Co.), deserves a place in 
collections of educational works for reference, but 
we have so many school atlases, superior in matter 
and in execution, published in Great Britain, that 
we do not recommend it for educational use in this 
country. Teachers may find in it useful hints 
about American geography to impart to their 
pupils, a greater space being devoted to that 
department than is usual in European text-books. 

A little volume of excellent practical Lectures on 
the Book of Job, by the Rev John Edward Kempe, 
M.A. Rector of St. James’s, Westminster (Skef- 
fington), preached in that church during Lent 
of the present year. Truth ; or, Great and Little 
Crosses, a tale inculcating useful and pious lessons, 
by Lady Elizabeth K. Douglas, (Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.) <A cheap edition of Miss Wetherell’s 
tale, My Brother's Keeper (Routledge and Co.), is 
distinguished, as all this writer’s stories are, by 
pleasing style and commendable spirit. 

Mr. Saunders’ play, in five acts, Love's Martyr- 
dom (Chapman and Hall), contains many p 
of much poetical beauty, as we stated in noticing 
its performance at the Haymarket Theatre, the 
merits of which will be better appreciated when 
read in the study. 

The second volume of the new edition of Hal- 
lam’s View of the State of Europe during the Middle 
Ages (Murray). In this, as in the previous volume, 
the matter added since the early editions is inserted 
in the body of the work, instead of being appended 
in a supplement; and notes and references indicate 
the most recent discoveries and researches in regard 
to subjects discussed in the treatise. 
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Demidoff’s Russia, 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, reduced, 18s. 
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Hardwicke’s Baron &e., royal 32mo, cloth, 1s, 

Hase’s (Dr.) Histo: the Christian Church, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
Hawthorne's (N.) Tanglewood Tales, 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Helps’ (A.) Spanish Conquest in America, 2 vols., 8vo, £1 8s, 
Horne’s (Rev. T. H.) Communicant’s Companion, 2s, 6d, 

Ida May, illustrated, 12mo, boards, new edition, 2s. 

James’s (J, A.) Female Piety, 4th edit., 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

oe ewe Je (S. H.) ape 7b post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Kalish’s Commentary on Old Test., Exodus, Heb, & Eng., 15s, 
English, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
Kemp’s (Edward) Handbook of Gardening, 18mo, cloth, 2s, 
Kenneth, 3rd edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Lonsdale’s (G.) Exposition of the Parables, 12mo, cl., 2s, 6d, 
on (Lieut.) Geography of the Sea, royal 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
Merei’s (A, 8.) Disorders of Infantile Development, 8vo, 6s, 
Milner’s (Rev. T.) Crimea, post 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 

My Brother’s Keeper, 12mo, boards, 1s. 6d. 

Pratt's (Tidd) Income Tax, 2nd ed., 12mo, cloth, 4s, 

Pulpit, Vol. 67, 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 

Sabbath at Home = 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

Stebbing’s (H.) He ps to Reading the Gospels, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Symond’s { . 8.) Old Stones, me 4 cloth, 3s. 6d, 

Tales for the Road and Rail, 3 vols., 12mo, cloth, each, 2s.6d, 
Taylor's (Pitt) Law of Evidence, 2 vols., royal 8vo, £2 16s, 
Whitfield’s (E) Amy and Her Mother, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 











JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM. 


Tae ‘ Autobiography of James Silk Buckingham,’ 
the commencement of which we lately reviewed 
(ante, p. 259), has been abruptly brought to a 
close by the death of the narrator. Phe two 
volumes already published gave the history of his 
early life at great length, and even in the short 
period to which the narrative reaches, it indicates 
a life of more than ordinary vicissitude and adven- 
ture. James Silk Buckingham was born near 
Falmouth in 1786. In his youth he passed several 
years at sea, and also in a variety of occupations 
on shore, among which, his working as a compositor 
in printing-offices proved of most influence on his 
career through life. He first became known in 
public affairs by his attempt to open up the jour- 
nalism of India at a period when the Court 
of Directors opposed all freedom of the press. 
Mr. Buckingham first went to Calcutta about the 
year 1815, we believe, when Lord Moira was 
Governor-General. His boldness of censure of 
abuses in Indian affairs, and especially his opposi- 
tion to a notorious case of pluralism in one of the 
chaplains, who also held the lucrative office 
of Government stationer, led to his hasty expul- 
sion from the presidency. His printing presses 
were seized, and the injustice if not the ille- 
gality of these proceedings, was in more liberal 
times acknowledged by the Court of Directors 
oe him a pension, which he enjoyed only 
or the last few years of his life. He went to 
Calcutta a second time, and always retained much 
interest in Indian affairs. He hailed with warm 
satisfaction the removal of the restrictions on 
the press in India, which the wise and liberal 
policy of Sir C. Metcalfe and Lord William Ben- 
tinck at length effected. In 1825 he established 
in London a paper, the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ the 
precursor of various journals of the kind which 
now flourish, On his way to and from India, 
Mr. Buckingham travelled through various coun- 
tries, and afterwards published narratives of his 
travels. In 1822 appeared ‘Travels in Palestine,’ 
in 1825 ‘Arabia,’ in 1827 ‘Mesopotamia and 
Adjacent Countries,’ and in 1830 ‘ Assyria 
and Media.’ At a later period he made tours 
in various parts of Europe and North Ame- 
Tica, his account of the latter occupying no fewer 
than ten volumes, three devoted to the Northern 
States of the Union, three to the Slave States, 
three to the Eastern and Western States, and one 
to Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. 
The European travels are described in two volumes 
on Belgium, the Rhine and Switzerland, and two 
on France, Piedmont, and Switzerland. All these 
works contain much valuable descriptive and sta- 
tistical matter, the author having paid more atten- 
tion than is usual with tourists to the social con- 
dition of the countries which he visited. Mr. 
Buckingham was one of the most pleasing and in- 
structive popular lecturers we have ever heard, 
ogee mene or which he had visited, 
or many years his chief occupation was giving 
such lectures in all parts of the country, which are 
remembered with satisfaction by many who were 


present. In 1832 he was elected M.P. for Shef- 
field in the first reformed parliament, and retained 
his seat till 1837. In his political life he chiefly 
took active part in questions affecting social re- 
forms. The temperance movement had in hima 
zealous advocate. In 1849 he published a volume 
entitled, ‘National Evils and Practical Remedies,’ 
in which he expounded his views on a variety of 
topics of public interest. Some of his schemes, 
such as the establishment of the British and 
Foreign Institute, chiefly attracted notice through 
the ridicule thrown on them in the pictorial records 
of ‘ Punch,’ the conductors of which are sometimes 
very unscrupulous, when the raising of a laugh 
promotes the circulation of their paper. Mr. 
Buckingham died on the 30th ult., aged sixty- 
nine. He was a man of great kindness of heart 
and liberality of opinion, though somewhat capri- 
cious in his pursuits and unsettled in his occupa- 
tion. His energies were generally devoted to use- 
ful and benevolent objects, and his want of success 
in life is to be ascribed to unstableness of purpose, 
and not to deficiency of industry or enterprise. 
We hope that his pension may be continued, dur- 
ing the short period that she can enjoy it, to his 
aged and invalid widow, who, we believe, was the 
devoted partner of his chequered life for a period 
of half a century. 


THE ROYAL SOOIETY OF NORTHERN ANTIQUARIES, 


(From the American Literary Gazette.) 


THE following abstract of the proceedings of the 
learned Copenhagen Association, at its late yearly 
meeting, has been communicated to me in Danish 
by the courtesy of its perpetual Secretary, the dis- 
tinguished Charles C. Rafn. Its persevering and 
successful labours in bringing to light whatever 
concerns the history of our continent prior to the 
days of Columbus, and in establishing a Cabinet 
of American Antiquities at Copenhagen (unique in 
its kind in Europe), claim and will receive the 
gratitude of all Americans. This merit of the 
Society, and the fact that it numbers among its 
members many of our cis-Atlantic scholars and 
antiquarians, have induced me to request a place 
for this translated account of its last movements 
in the ‘Gazette.’ The learning and zeal of Rask, 
Magnusson, Petersen, Worsaae, Munch, and, 
above all, the assiduous and investigating Rafn, 


the archeeological associations of Europe. F. 


The Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries 
held its annual meeting at the Palace of Chris- 
tiansborg, on the 29th of April, under the pre- 
sidency of his majesty the King of Denmark. The 
Vice-President, C. F. Wegener, Keeper of the 
Private Archives, read, by the desire of his ma- 
jesty, a paper on a stone from Norway, now at 
Jigerspriis, covered with German or so-called 
Anglo-Saxon runes. The Secretary, Professor 
Charles C. Rafn, Counsellor of State, then com- 
municated an account of the operations and con- 
dition of the Society during the year 1854, and ex- 
hibited the volume of the ‘Annaler for Nordisk 
Oldkyndighed (Annals of Northern Archeology) 
for the year 1853, and the volumes of the ‘ Anti- 
quarisk Tidsskrift’ (Antiquarian Journal) for the 
years 1852 and 1853; he also laid before the 
Society the first number of a poetical ‘Lexicon of 
the Icelandic or Old-Northern Tongue,’ compiled 
by the late Dr. Sveinbjérn Egilsson. 

An account of a second journey to the Freries, 
made in the summer of 1853, for the purpose of 
completing his collection of ballads, popular tra- 
ditions, &c., was received from B. U. Hammer- 
shaimb, At the request of the directors of the 
Society, he had assumed the task of noting down 
the local names of places on those islands, and 
seven special charts of the different parishes had 
been furnished him for that purpose. At the fall 
meeting of the Society he laid before it specimens 
of a list containing a number of local appel- 
lations of mountains, hi valleys, ravines, 








which are to be met with on or near Baagi, one of 
the group. On this island he had remained suffi- 
ciently long to enable him to visit all the hamlets, 
and thus to obtain a tolerably complete collection 
of names of places throughout its whole extent, 
Besides this, he had collected names from several 
others of the group; but, as it had been impossible 
for him to extend his tour so as to embrace all the 
islands, he had interested several intelligent in- 
habitants in the undertaking, and they had pro- 
mised to direct their researches to the same end. 
In accordance with a proposal made by Jén 
Sigurthsson, Keeper of the Archives, the Society 
commissioned Magnus Grimsson, of Reykjavik, 
to make special investigations into the ancient 
geography and the antiquities of Iceland, and 
drew up and sent to him a careful and complete 
set of instructions. The first results of his explo- 
rations, embracing the southern portion of Gull- 
bringu Sfsla, had ow been received. He expects, 
especially, to be able to give an extremely satisfac- 
tory account of the first settlememt by Ingélf, and 
of Kjalarnes, the place where the early assembly 
or court was held. 

Dr. H. Rink, lately appointed Inspector in 
Southern Greenland, had forwarded to the Cabinet 
of American Antiquities several curiosities disco- 
vered in the course of excavations in the church- 
yard at Herjtlfsnes—relics from the period of the 
ancient European colonization. The same gentle- 
man had also contributed to the Greenlandic 
department of the Society’s Historico- Antiquarian 
Archives a newly-drawn map of the district of 
Julianehaab, based upon the chart of the old 
Eystribygth, which was publishedin the ‘Grénlands 
Historiske Mindesmarker’ (the Historical Mont- 
ments of Greenland), with such corrections and 
additions as his extended travels among the fjords 
of that district had enabled him tomake, He had 
forwarded, too, a number of ground-plans and views 
of remarkable European ruins in that portion of 
Greenland. Among these are some drawings of 
the ruins of the church at Herjtilfsnes, a tongue of 
land which received its name from Herjilf, who 
settled there in 986, the same year in which his 
son, Bjarni, first saw the more southern shores of 
Massachusetts, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland; 
some plans of the existing remains of the cathedral 
and other buildings at the episcopal see of Garthar; 
and a sketch of the ruins of the house occupied 4 
thelagmathur at Bratthalith, where Thorfinn Karl- 


have placed this body of scholars at the head of all | sefni and Guthrith Thorbjarnardéttir, in the winter 


of 1006~7, celebrated their marriage festival, pre- 
vious to commencing their remakable voyage of 








discovery to the more southern regions of North 
‘suena, —the present Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. Mr. Kleinschmidt, the missionary at New 
Herrnhut, had communicated —_ — he 
chorography and ancient geography of Green! 
ane rrections to the map of the Juliane- 
in regard to several fjords which he 
had had an opportunity of visiting and exploring. 
Accompanying the communications of these two 
gentlemen — communications worthy of a more 
thorough examination—were many other notices 
and observations, throwing further 
various matters treated of in the differen t 
published by the Society on the early history 


Greenland and the discovery of America by the 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

TE jurors selected to inspect the contributions 
to the Paris Universal Exhibition, have commenced 
their duties. The arrangements of the interior of 
the Palace are still incomplete, and i 
bably be towards the end of the mon 
everything is in its right place ; but at a meeting 
held in the French capital on Monday last, it was 
declared ‘‘That it is desirable an early intimation 
should be given to the British public o 
excellence of the Exhibition and of its 
vance in the objects exhibited over that 
That it is eminently worthy the attention of - 

ufacturers and 
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springs, bays, fishing-banks, concealed rocks, &c., 
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At this time, when so much notice has been 
called to the out-of-door recreations of the people, 
it is interesting to hear of a successful experiment 
connected with the Saturday half-holiday system 
among the working classes in Scotland. We find 
in the ‘Caledonian Mercury’ the following para- 
graph, written by one who was present on the 
oceasion. Such excursions and lectures would 
form instructive and healthful additions to the 
objects of mechanics’ institutes, and other associa- 
tions for the working classes. ‘‘Mr. Hugh Miller 

ve an interesting and instructive lecture on geo- 
or to a number of the working classes on Satur- 
day afternoon, in connexion with the Saturday 
Half-Holiday Association. The place of rendezvous 
was a large boulder of greenstone, lying in the 
sands, midway between Leith and Portobello. 
The lecturer here expatiated on the ice or glacier 
period, when Greenland’s ice-like mountains girded 
the shores of Britain, by the agency of which these 
masses were torn from their native beds and con- 
veyed to their present localities. The direction 
from whence this stone probably came was Salis- 
bury Crags, which were of the same formation. 
That such boulders were carried down by ice, he 
showed convincingly, not only by the linear in- 
dents running in a uniform direction, plainly dis- 
cernible in all the stones on the beach, but by 
citing two instances which occurred in the north 
of Scotland during the last century, of large stones 
being lifted up by flakes of thick ice, and floated 
out to sea. The next object of interest pointed 
out was the raised sea-beach, indicating that the 
ocean at any age, prior to the Roman invasion, 
beat higher on these shores, a fact demonstrable 
by the zones of shells found embedded in the suc- 
cessive platforms now waving with corn. Our 
lecturer next introduced us to his deeply interest- 
ing museum, and afforded us there an opportunity 
of inspecting the fossils of the Silurian, sandstone, 
coal, and other formations, in their respective 
orders, and of comparing, by the aid of a powerful 
microscope, specimens of petrifications with those 
of fresh wood, and thus proving their identity. 
From this unique cabinet we sallied forth to in- 
- aneighbouring quarry, taking on our way a 

beate spring, where we all quaffed its medi- 
inal waters, suitable, it is said, for troublesome 
digestions. At the quarry we listened to a running 
commentary on coal measures, sandstone forma- 
tions, ancient sea-ripple marks, clay beds, &c. &c., 
Which concluded the lecture. Before parting, we 
surrounded our respected friend, when one of our 
number returned thanks, in a few appropriate 
sentences, for the rare scientific treat which we 
had all enjoyed, as well as for the kindness with 

it was conveyed.” 

The annual dinner of the Royal Society of Arts 
took place in the Sydenham Crystal Palace this 
Week, the Duke of Argyll presiding. The pros- 


perity of the Society of Arts, of the 368 associated 
stitutions, of the Crystal Palace Company, and 
the healths of Sir Joseph Paxton, of the Duke of 
ll, and various other personages, were toasted, 
duly acknowledged in suitable speeches. Lord 
Granville, in proposing prosperity to the Crystal 
ace Company, referred to the exertions of the 
Society of Arts to collect specimens of objects used 
m manufactures and arts, with the view of being 
exhibited in the Crystal Palace. Sir Joseph Pax- 
ton, in ‘his reply, said that 70,0002. were annually 
derived from patents in this country, a revenue 
Which he thought ought to be wholly set aside to 
the cement of science and art. 
Pa le Museum, recently formed under the 
Jomt authority of the Exhibition Commissioners of 
1851 and the Council of the Society of Arts, has 
attracted considerable attention since its opening 
othe 5th ult. The President and some of the 
Royal children have twice visited it, 
Siniversary dinner on Tuesday, at the tal 
Palace, of the members of the Society sat Unie 
ge Sir Joseph Paxton gave a pretty broad 
about the wish of the Company to provide ac- 
: for the want of room complained of 
jthe Council for developing their various exhi- 
ins from time to time, 

















The death of Lord Raglan has produced deep 
feeling in all classes of society. In historical lite- 
rature his name will be always associated with that 
of the Great Captain, whose military secretary he 
was during the chief part of his long professional 
career. In Napier’s ‘History of the Peninsular 
War,’ justice is done to the merits of Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset. The recent message of the Queen to 
the Houses of Parliament, and the proceedings 
that took place in consequence, gave proof of the 
high estimation in which Lord Raglan’s public 
services were held, while his personal and profes- 
sional character is truthfully sketched in the general 
order from the Horse Guards announcing his death. 

At the Royal Polytechnic Institution a col- 
lection of objects illustrative of Arctic scenes 
and adventures has been opened for exhibition, 
and an inaugural lecture was given last Saturday, 
by the Rev. Dr. Scoresby, Captains Maclure, 
Collinson, and other distinguished explorers being 
among the audience. Mr. Barrow, of the Ad- 
miralty, has taken an active interest in forming 
this unique and interesting collection. 

A new scale of salaries is declared to have been 
prepared for the officers of the Public Record Office, 
a department, save in the allowance made to the 
chief officer, as miserably underpaid as any of those 
connected with the Treasury. The sixteenth 
Report of Sir F. Palgrave has called forth a cri- 
ticism and discussion which may be generally be- 
neficial to the service, hardly as yet recognised, 
but of considerable public utility. 

Another veteran geologist, Mr. Thomas Weaver, 
F.R.S., died on Monday last, at the advanced age 
of eighty-two. Mr. Weaver was personally but 
little known to the present race of geologists, 
having retired from the field of science for some 
years ; but the Transactions of both the Royal and 
Geographical Societies testify of the important 
labours of his early life. The contemporary of 
Humboldt and von Buch, he acquired, in company 
with these illustrious men, the rudiments of mine- 
ralogy and geology under the tuition of Werner at 
Frieberg, having been entered on the books of that 
celebrated mining establishment in 1790. Among 
his numerous contributions to science, his me- 
moirs on Geology of the East and South of Ireland 
are, perhaps, the most valuable, for the service 
they rendered to the development of the mineral 
structure of that country. Mr. Weaver was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1826, and 
he was also a Fellow of the Geological Society and 
of the Royal Irish Academy. He was distinguished 
by a kind and friendly disposition which much 
endeared him to his geological associates. 

Mr. T. H. Huxley, F.R.S., successor in the 
department of natural history at the Museum of 
Practical Geology to the late Professor Edward 
Forbes, has been elected Fullerian Professor of 
Physiology in the Royal Institution. 

The valuable services which Mr. N. B. Ward, 
F.R.S. and L.S., has rendered to the science of 
botany by the invention of the Wardian Cases, 
used for the transporting and preservation of living 
plants, are about to be acknowledged by the pre- 
sentation of a portrait of this eminent botanist to 
the Linnean Society, to be suspended in their 
Meeting Room. The subscription is limited toa 
guinea, and each subscriber is to receive a litho- 
graphed copy of the portrait. 

The Rev. Dr. Croly had a gratifying testimonial 
presented to him in the form of a marble bust of 
himself, subscribed for by his parishioners and 
friends, modelled and executed by Mr. Behnes. 
The presentation took place in the Mansion House, 
which is in Dr. Croly’s parish, St. Stephen’s Wal- 
brook, and was succeeded by “an elegant de- 
jeuner” in the Egyptian Hall, as might have 
been expected when the testimonial was presented 
by the present hospitable Lord Mayor. 

The list of pensions charged on the civil list, 
granted from the 20th June, 1854, to 20th June, 
1855, comprises only two awarded for services 
connected with literature—viz., 100/. to Thomas 
Keightly, editor of Milton’s works, and to Mrs. 
Naga a Kitto, editor of the ‘ Pictorial 








A meeting of Art-Workmen is to be held in the 
Architectural Museum, Cannon-row, when the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, Principal of the Working 
Men’s College, will deliver an address. 

Mr. Francis Robert Bertolacci, who was selected 
some twelve months ago for the appointment of 
Auditor of the Duchy of Lancaster, held by the 
late Mr. Lockhart, has been formally reinstated, 
after having retired from the office by the special 
permission of the present Chancellor, the Earl of 
Harrowby. This selection has lost none of its 
unpopularity. 

Two or three months ago the London Society of 
Compositors took a house in Raquet Court, Fleet- 
street, to be fitted up with news-rooms, library, and 
otherapartments forthe convenience of the members, 
From a recent report of the acting committee, we are 
glad to observe that a large collection of useful and 
valuable books of reference has been already made, 
the number of volumes now being above 800, about 
250 of which have been sent gratuitously chiefly 
by the members. Some of our readers may be 
glad of the opportunity of aiding the London 
Society of Compositors to improve their library. 
Donations of books will be gratefully received and 
duly acknowledged. Works of reference and 
standard books have been purchased with the 
funds of the Society, which the Committee have 
judiciously refrained from expending on lighter 
publications. But for the recreation of the mem- 
bers other kinds of reading are also desirable, and 
the library is as yet almost wholly unsupplied with 
books of miscellaneous literature. 

Mr. William Russell, the well-known Crimean 
correspondent of ‘The Times,’ it is affirmed, will 
collect materials for a history of the war since its 
commencement, besides revising his admirable 
communications to the journal which he repre- 
sents. 

M. de Sacy was a few days ago formally re- 
ceived a member of the Académie Frangaise, to 
which he was elected some months back. He is 
principal editor of the Journal des Débats of Paris, 
and is a distinguished political writer and literary 
critie, but he is not an author of books. In ac- 
cordance with the usual custom, he delivered a 
long harangue on taking his seat, and M. de 
Salvandy replied to him in another equally long. 

In the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, M. Bravais announced that M. Raffenel, 
the African traveller, was prepared to submit to 
the Academy the meteorological and other scientific 
observations taken by him in the course of an ex- 
pedition into the interior of Africa, commenced by 
order of the French Government in 1846. His 
orders were to pass right through the vast conti- 
nent from the west to the east—a distance of about 
900 French leagues. The difficulties he had to 
contend with from the very outset of his journey 
were very considerable; and when he had advanced 
as far as 250 leagues into the interior, he was made 
a prisoner by the king of Kuarta. This potentate 
detained him for eight months, and during that 
time the traveller suffered greatly from ill-health, 
the horrible climate, and the malevolence of his 
majesty’s barbarous subjects. He was at length 
so worn out by physical and moral suffering, that 
on his release he had to return to France, aban- 
doning the execution of his project. In spite, 
however, of all he had to endure, he succeeded in 
taking a great many meteorological, geographical, 
and ethnological observations ; but circumstances 
have hitherto prevented him from putting them 
into a shape for presentation to the scientific 
world. 

Modern French literature has just sustained a 
great loss by the death of Madame de Girardin. She 
was stricken down on Friday last in the full prime 
of life, but after a long and painful illness. When 
ey young she, Be one her maiden — Po: 

elphine Gay, gai + reputation, under 
pom wane ai tae as la Patrie,’ and some 
exquisite poetical productions which even Lord 
Byron admired, though he had small liking for 
French verse. Her subsequent literary labours, 
ing over many years, are familiar to all who 


have occupied themselves in any degree with 
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French literature. Some delightful romances, 
some fascinating tales, some admirable and delicate 
sketches of Parisian life, some excellent literary 
criticisms, atragedy or two, some exquisite comedies, 
and amongst them a perfect chef d’euvre brought 
out not long ago at the Thédtre Francais, under 
the title La joie fait peur, and finally some vaude- 
villes full of the most sprightful fun and dazzling 
wit ; such are her contributions to the literary 
treasures of France. Of these we may expect that 
more than one will last long after the generation 
for which it was written shall have passed away. 
Nor was Madame de Girardin only a writer, she 
was one of the wittiest and most charming of the 
proverbially witty and charming women of Paris. 
Her salon was the favourite resort of all the most 
brilliant writers, the most distinguished actors, 
musicians, and artists, the most renowned savans, 
and the most famous politicians of the day, 
foreign as well as French; and her intelligence 
and conversational power shone brightly amongst 
theirs. She was not only the colleague but the 
hearty and cordial friend of nearly all the most 
popular writers of modern France, and Balzac, 
and Hugo, and others of these were glad to 
receive her counsels. Her funeral took place on 
Monday, and she was followed to her last home 
by the élite of Parisian society, literary, artistic, 
learned, and political. Jules Janin, in accordance 
with French custom, delivered a feeling speech 
over her grave. 

The Messager des Thédtres of Paris announces 
that Mdlle. Rachel has been nominated by the 
Minister of State Professor of Declamation at the 
Conservatoire. .The same journal says that she 
has renewed her engagement with the Théatre 
Frangaise, but subject to the condition that she 
shall be allowed fifteen months’ absence to fulfil 
her contracts in the United States. It adds that 
her departure is to take place on the 25th of this 
month, but that she is to give six performances 
previously. 

The Council of the Art Union feel acutely the 
disadvantages of the lottery system to some of their 
subscribers. In their latest circular is the following 
paragraph, which is to make every one, patient 
enough, a prize-holder: ‘‘ The Council have had 
their attention directed to the circumstance that 
some of the earliest subscribers, who have continued 
to be members of the Society up to the present 
time, have never obtained a prize, and may, to 
some extent, feel less personal interest in its main- 
tenance than formerly. Considering it desirable 
to re-awaken this interest, and to acknowledge the 
advantage which the corporation derives from the 
continuous support of steady friends, it has been 
resolved that every member who shall have sub- 
scribed for ten consecutive years, ending with the 
year 1856, and shall not have gained a prize of any 
kind in that period, shall been titled to one of the 
porcelain busts of Clytie.” 

M. Geerts, the Belgian sculptor, who is so well 
known in England, died recently at Antwerp. 

Last Friday an extra night was given at the 
Royal Italian Opera, for the farewell performance 
of Mdlle. Jenny Ney, in Jl Trovatore. The suc- 
cess of Verdi’s work has been most complete, and 


week Madame Grisi’s farewell performances have 
been continued. On Thursday evening a mixed 
entertainment was given, consisting of the Lucrezia 
Borgia, the second act of the Barber of Seville, 
and a scene from the Lva ballet, the King of the 
Belgians and the Princess Charlotte, with the 
Queen and the royal party, being present. 

Rossini’s Donna del Lago was produced on 
Monday night at the Royal Opera, Drury-lane. 
The part of Ellen was sustained by Miss Lucy 
Kscott, an American, we believe, by birth, who 
has gained a good name by her performance in 
some of the theatres in Italy. Her voice is a high 
soprano, of more clearness than strength, and used 
with much skill. The part of Malcolm Greme was 
admirably performed by Miss Fanny Huddart, 
whose rich-toned and wide-registered voice, from 
deepest contralto to clear soprano, is managed 
with highest art. Had Miss Huddart borne an 
Italian name, her performance would probably have 
been received with an enthusiasm equal to that of 
Alboni. But being one of our own countrywomen, 
she will have to work her way more slowly to 
popular favour. In the scena, O quante lagrime, 
and the following duet with Miss Escott, there was 
a fine display of vocalization, by which the audience 
was brought to some warmth of feeling, the early 
part of the opera being somewhat coldly received. 
Mr. Hamilton Braham’s performance of Douglas 
was very good. His fine bass voice has gained in 
art and has not diminished in power during his 
several years’ absence from London. The beautiful 
music of the opera was well given by the band under 
Mr. Willy, especially the fine scene at the end of the 
second act, the moonlight gathering of the clans. 
The choruses were deficient, both in strength and 
training ; but the opera as a whole was produced 
in a manner highly creditable to the management, 
and wonderful when we remember the means at 
disposal through the low prices of admission. 

At the concert of the New Philharmonic Society, 
on Wednesday evening, the most remarkable 
feature was a new cantata by Mr. Howard 
Glover, Tam O'Shanter, a musical translation of 
parts of Burns’ well-known poem. The recita- 
tives and tenor solos were given by Mr. Miranda, 
and some of the airs and concerted music were 
striking and expressive. While the work is wholly 
original, national characteristics, suitable to the 
subject, ingeniously mark the composition. Mr. 
Glover made his appearance on the loud call of the 
audience, among whom was M. Meyerbeer. 
Among the other pieces of an unusually long pro- 
gramme one of the most notable was Berlioz’s 
Symphony, Harold in Italy, in the violin obligato 
in which Herr Ernst had scope for a masterly per- 
formance. Madame Amadei and Mdlle. Falconi 
were the vocalists of the evening, and Mr. 
Klindworth presided at the piano. 

The general arrangements for the Birmingham 
Musical Festival at the end of August have been 
announced. The oratorios are to be the Messiah 
and Israel in Egypt of Handel, Elijah of Men- 
delssohn, Mount of Olives of Beethoven, and 
Mozart’s Requiem. A new oratorio, Eli, by Mr. 
Costa, is to be performed. Among the names of 
the vocalists for the oratorios and the general con- 





where the parts can be filled as they have been 
during this season at Covent Garden, the opera 
must always prove attractive. The Azucena of 
Madame Viardot is the finest of all her represen- 
tations, and Tamberlik and Graziani admirably 
sustain their parts. Mdlle. Ney from ‘the first 
night of her appearing in Leonora, gained the en- 
tire confidence of the house, both by her acting 
and singing, and every repetition of the perfor- 
mance increased her claim to distinction. Her 
previous appearance in the Fidelio of Beethoven, 
an opera more generally praised than relished, and 
on such an occasion as the royal and imperial state 
visit, was an unfair trial for a new artiste, but 
Malle. Ney on the first night of the Trovatore 
proved that the reputation with which she came to 
this country was well founded. All her subsequent 
performances, both at Covent Garden and at vari- 
ous concerts, satisfied us that her reap ce in 
London will be gladly welcomed. ing this 


certs are Mesdames Castellan, Viardot, Grisi, 
Bosio, Rudersdorff, Dolby ; and Lablache, Formes, 
Reichardt, Gardoni, Weiss, and Sims Reeves. 
At the last triennial meeting at Birmingham, the 
proceeds of the festival amounted to 4700/., for the 
funds of the general hospital. 

The last of the Orchestral Union Concerts, 


performers of distinction, are announced in the 
programme. 

Last Saturday a very good concert was given at 
the Hanover-square Rooms, by Heinrich Werner 
a young pianist of great skill. A soprano singer, 
Mdile. Villars, of prepossessing appearance, and 
with a most pleasing voice, was warmly encored 
in the two songs which formed her part of a well- 
selected and varied programme. 

The Princess Marcelline Czartoryska is to givea 
morning concert at the Marquis of Breadalbane’s 
House in Park-lane, on the 13th inst., in aid of 
the Funds of the Literary Association of Friends 
of Poland. 

Roger, the French tenor, has been engaged by 
the direction of the Grand Opera at Paris to sing 
the principal part in the opera of Santa Chiara, by 
the Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, which, as we 
have already stated, is to be brought out in August 
next, in presence of the Queen and Prince Albert, 
Roger's engagement is to be for four months, and 
he is to receive for it 40,000 francs (1600I.) 

The French government some years back insti- 
tuted a series of prizes in money, for the most 
moral pieces produced at the theatres in the course 
of the year. A commission charged to examine the 
pieces brought out in the course of last year, has 
reported that none of them merit the prizes; but 
it has awarded ‘“ honourable mentions,” and grants 
of smaller sums to the authors of three pieces, 
called respectively, Que dira le monde? Les Oiseaux 
de proie, and the Ecole des Agneaua. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


METEOROLOGICAL. — March 27th. — Dr. R. T. 
Thomson in the chair. A paper was read ‘On 
the late Severe Weather, and on the Crystals of 
Snow observed during its Continuance,’ by James 
Glaisher, Esq., F.R.S. The present year was 
ushered in with a high temperature, exceeding its 
average by quantities varying from 8° to 12° daily. 
On Jan. 10th a cold period set in, together with’s 
dense fog, and the tempefature which was as high 
as 49°°6 on the 9th, fell to 26° on the 10th. This 
diminution of temperature was accompanied bya 
change in the wind, which, as shown by the 
‘Daily News’ returns, from blowing a compound 
from the west, changed to a compound from the 
east, and, with few exceptions, has so continued 
up to the present time. On Jan. 12th and 13th 
the temperature was about its average value, but 
after the 14th, when the cold set in, its departures 
were very considerable, particularly over the south, 
west, and eastern parts of England. Scotland and 
the northern counties were frequently exempt from 
any share in the great severity of the period, which 
was also less severely felt at sea-side than at inland 
places. The lowest temperature—viz., 0°8, took . 
place at Berkhampstead, and varied at different 
places in England on different days from 3°, 5°, 7’, 
and 10°. For a similar period to the one which 
has just passed, it is necessary to go back to the 
year 1814. That year, however, commenced with 
a very low temperature, a frost having set in 
Dec. 26, 1813. The intensity of the two periods 
was about the same; it ended, in 1814, o 
March 21, whereas, with the exception of a short 
intermission about the first week in March, the tem 
perature of the present period has descended lower 
and more frequently than in that of 1814, in which 
year the coldest day was on January 10, when t 
reading was 19°°6; the lowest temperature in 








under the direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon, was 
given at St. Martin’s Hall last evening. We have 
heard this orchestral association several times this 
season with much satisfaction, and their perform- 
ances show the high excellence that may be at- 
tained by the frequent practisings of able profes- 
sional men under judicious direction. 

The first reunion of the members, associates, 
and students of the Royal Academy of Music, 
takes place at St. Martin’s Hall next Wednesday, 
when the names of Madame Weiss, Misses Dolby, 
Ransford, Messent, Messrs. Holmes, Richardson, 





Blagrove, and other vocalists and instrumental 


year also occurred in January, and was 19°°2. In 
1814, the lowest temperature in February was 0 
the 4th, and was 22°; the lowest reading in this 
month of the present year was 20°°6, and took 
place on the 18th, and this February was a mu 

more severe month than the February of 1814. 
The mean temperature of February, 1814, was 


32°-4, and that of the present year was 29°%. 
The remarkable feature of the late severe weather 
has been the peculiar character and continuous 
fall of snow, which first made its appearance 02 
Jan. 16, and laid on the ground from that date 
till-the end of February. The average arnount 
did not at any one time exceed a foot in 
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and its density has been from 8 to 10 inches of 
fresh fallen to 1 inch of water, which its melting 
has produced. The drifts have varied from 5 feet 
to 10 feet. The snow this year has been of that 
kind which former writers have designated ‘ Polar 
gow,’ it having been chiefly composed of crystal- 
line particles of compound figure, which they sup- 
to be confined, with rare exceptions, to the 
Arctic regions. This supposition, however, is not 
supported by the great prevalence this year of in- 
numerable crystals, which have exhibited a degree 
of crystalline formation equal to any that have 
been recorded as seen in colder latitudes. They 
have been very generally distributed, and, whilst 
prevalent, attracted a considerable share of public 
attention. The primary figure or base of each 
crystal was either a star of six radii, or a plane 
hexagon. The compound varieties included com- 
binations of spicule, prisms, and lamin, clustered 
upon and around the radii, and seemed, in their 
various stages of formation and almost endless 
variety, to defy any attempt to classify or arrange 
them into groups. At the commencement of the 
frost simple stellar forms were very prevalent, and 
fell in clusters of from ten to twenty in a group, 
with a temperature at or about the freezing point. 
They were observed to fall both during a profound 
calm, with gusts and hard wind, and frequently un- 
accompanied with snow. On examination through 
a Coddington lens, they were found to be composed 
of transparent spiculz, from which diverged other 
spicule, set upon the main radii of the figure at an 
angle of 60°. A great number of plane hexagons 
fell on the morning of Feb. 8 ; some of these were 
of transparent laminz, beautifully marked, with 
successive and inner tracings. As the morning 
advanced they became intermixed with others set 
round with solid hexagons, which continued to fall 
until an hour before noon. For half-an-hour after 
several large crystals, of compound figure, fell with 
the snow ; their centre or nucleus was similar to 
the compound hexagons of the morning, from 
which diverged radii laden on either side, with 
prisms, each set on at an angle of 60°. Froth this 
time till four o’clock few crystals were observed ; 
after four, innumerable crystals, of arborescent 
forms, were discernible. The nucleus of the 
greater number was a plane hexagon, marked with 
inner parallel tracings, from which diverged radii, 
each of which intersected a crystalline formation 
similar in appearance to the fronds Lady Fern. 
As the evening advanced these became less preva- 
lent, and they fell mingled with almost every 
variety which had previously fallen during the day. 
Snow continued to fall till late at night, when it 
lay upon the ground to the depth of eight inches. 
The day will long be remembered as one of the 
most keen and inclement of the wintry period 
under discussion. The minimum of the preceding 
night had been 29°-8, and throughout the day the 
temperature never rose higher than 32°. Snow 
fell, without intermission, from early morning till 
late at night ; it was occompanied by a piercing 
wind, and in the afternoon, when the arborescent 
form again set in, it was blowing quite a storm ; 
traffic on the railway was for a time suspended, 
and the day was one of bitter and intense cold. 
When,” says Mr, Glaisher, ‘‘I went out at long 
past midnight, the snow sparkled everywhere with 
tals, as granite sparkles with the grains of 
mica ; every leaf, cobweb, knotty projection, and 
sheltered nook, bore its burden of drifted snow and 
ing crystals ; it was a night to be remem- 
Pered for the extreme loveliness of nature arrayed 
in her most wintry garb.” A large number of 
crystals fell on the mornings of Feb. 13, 16, and 
1. Some, and the greater number, were arbor- 
escent in different stages of formation, with three 
tge, alternating with three small pinne, studded 
with prisms and spicule extending on either side 
of the principal radii, Some exhibited an appear- 
anee towards the end of each pinna like a tuft of 
ed leaves, with serrated edges, white and 
ay Opaque. Mr. Glaisher accounts for 
appearance by the passage of the crystal in its 
t, through different regions of the atmo- 





thawed and again frozen, in which condition it 

had been received on the surface of the earth. 

This conjecture is the more probable, as the jagged 

and serrated appearance is often attendant upon 

the first thawing of these bodies on entering a 

temperature above the freezing point ; the opaque 

and white appearance is communicated by a sub- 

sequent formation of granulated particles of 
snow, in all probability attaching to it whilst in a 

transition state in its descent to the earth. On 

Feb. 21, with a temperature of 20°, there fell for 

an hour, unaccompanied by snow, a great variety 
of intensely beautiful and complicated figures ; the 

radii were encrusted with solids, both of rhom- 

boidal and irregular shape, cut into many facets, 

and heaped one upon the other. On this morning 
there were numerous double crystals, that is, two 
double crystals united by an axis at right angles 
to the plane of each ; they generally fell with their 
radii intermediate, and the radii of the upper some- 

what projected beyond the radii of the under 
crystal. Two days after, that is, on Feb. 23, the 
frost gave way, but for some hours in the morning 
Mr. Glaisher was able to continue his observations. 

The morning was overcast and calm, and snow 
fell in flakes accompanied by minute spicule ; soon 
after nine o'clock a change took place, and mingled 
with the heavy flakes, there fell a large number of 
thick snowy crystals. On examining them with 
a Coddington, they were found to consist of an 
assemblage of prisms, grouped in thick arrange- 
ment and bristling up (if the phrase may be 
allowed) at all angles from some invisible nucleus ; 
some of the prisms were longer than others, but 
most of them were notched here and there, giving 
indications of the intended formation of other 
prisms or spicule. The longer prisms were mid- 
way in character between prisms of high crystal- 
line formation and the ordinary spicule. After 
the lapse of half-an-hour the common flakes were 
fewer in number, and were accompanied with in- 
numerable spicule ; these did not fall separately, 

but in groups of several, clinging to each other at 
all angles. They had a fleecy appearance to the 
naked eye, but under the glass were long and 
rounded prisms, partaking much of the character 
of an icicle, but all notched and tapering to a 
point. At this time the air was soft and mild, and 
the snow was falling thickly. At half-past ten the 
air was still, calm, and the snow continued; at 
this time it was easy to detect here and there 
pinnules in an intermediate stage of formation. 
The spicule, which: were still falling, were now 
of greater length, and their figure more perfectly 
developed. At eleven, crystals were falling of 
great beauty and transparency, but of simple 
figure; they were thin and transparent in the 
highest degree, and bore a leafy appearance; very 
many of them were double. Whilst observing 
them, they changed their figure in the most curious 
and kaleidoscope manner possible, the upper groups 
of prisms collapsing first, the next in order next, 
and so on, the collapsing each time dissolving three 
or more prisms into one—a change effected with 
instantaneous rapidity. This was the first step 
preparatory to their dissolving ; the next step was 
the rounding of every angle that remained; and 
the next step to that, the extension and thickening 
of spicule, which had served as axes to the prisms, 
and which derived accession from their half fluid 
and dissolving matter. In this manner they con- 
tinued to exchange one simple form for another, 
yet more simple until the pristine drop of water 
occupied the site of the former crystal. At 11°15 
snow was falling quickly in minute crystals as 
described ; the air was genial and mild, the clouds 
lightened as preparatory to sunshine, and the birds 
for a while sung joyously; all nature seemed to 
rejoice at the mitigation of the weather. At 12 
the snow had all but ceased, and the temperature 
was 37°; the cocks crew as anticipating a change ; 
the birds answered each other from the trees ; 
icicles two feet in length, which had been noticed 
for sixteen days previously, began fast to melt 
away; all nature but the birds was still, and, 
what is rarely seen, the trees were dripping 





m some of which it had become partially 


branches and bended stems. At 1'13 the tem- 
perature was 35°'5, and small and fine snow was 
again falling, water was dripping everywhere, the 
birds were singing joyously, and the calm con- 
tinued. After a short intermission the cold set in 
again, but with much abated vigour, and on the 
mornings of March 8, 9, and 10, with a tempera- 
ture a few degrees above the freezing point. Mr. 
Glaisher observed. a number of stellar crystals, 
made up almost entirely of spicule and half-dis- 
solving prisms. They were between 0°3 and 0°4 
in diameter; they fell sparingly without snow, 
sometimes singly, but more often in groups of three 
or four together. The collapsing—which would 
seem to be a method of change peculiar to a tem- 
perature below freezing—was not witnessed on this 
day, but the process of dissolving at a temperature 
above 32° was seen to great perfection, the outer 
and bounding line of each figure, and its com- 
ponent parts, became exchanged for curved lines 
bending inwards, whilst the crystalline matter, 
every instant becoming more watery, ran out at 
the angles of the prisms in the form of spicule. 
The prisms of the crystals, thus in a transition 
state to their original fluid medium, presented—each 
an exact similitude to a holly leaf, and as being 
made up of curved lines—a very anomalous appear- 
ance. This change was not always simultaneous ; 
sometimes commencing at either, or both ends of 
theradii. There is room for much examination and 
study respecting the manner of dissolving of these 
bodies, which, under some circumstances, would 
doubtless show a reversal of the conditions under 
which they were originally formed, and attained 
their compound figure. Theauthor next proceeded 
to givea brief summary of each day’s observations. 
On Feb. 8, they commenced with a temperature 
of 29°, which subsequently increased to 32°, at 
which temperature it continued for many hours. 
During the whole of this time, conspicuous for its 
uniform temperature, the prevailing figure of the 
crystals continued to change until, towards the close 
of the day, they fell mingled together in the great- 
est profusion. In the early part of the morning, it 
will be remembered, they were arborescent ; that 
these forms suddenly ceased and were exchanged 
for hexagons; that these again became the centre 
of amore complicated arrangement ; that after a 
time these diminished in numbers, when the arbor- 
escent form again prevailed ; and, finally, a min- 
gling of nearly all that had previously fallen. On 
Feb. 16, with a temperature of 26°, there were 
two distinct orders of crystals—those which were 
arborescent, and exhibited an intermediate forma- 
tion, and those of cruciform character, of solid 
hexagons, cut into numerous facets. Feb. 17, 
with a temperature of 32° throughout, exhibited 
figures, it will be remembered, composed of 
elongated prisms, ranged parallel to each other, 
and of very similar character. There were, how- 
ever, exceptional instances of the prevailing 
forms of Feb. 16. On Feb. 21, with the lowest 
temperature—viz., 20°, the figures were singularly 
compound, and departed more than on any pre- 
vious day from the figure of the regular hexagon. 
On Feb. 23, the last day of the frost, there were a 
large number of arborescent crystals of one com- 
mon character, and which never ceased collapsing 
into more and more simple figures. On March 8, 
after a week’s respite, the cold set in again. The 
crystals on this, and the next two consecutive days, 
were of a very distinctive class of purely ste 
figure, and composed chiefly of fine spiculz. From 
these observations it would seem, that however 
temperature may affect these bodies, it is more 
than likely that other conditions of a different 
nature are involved in their formation. This ap- 
parently was the view taken by a writer in the 
‘Phil. Trans.’ for 1672. Speaking of snow crys- 
tals (says the Rev. J. Langwith), it is not easy to 
determine whether these figures may not be the 
result of the chemical components of the atmo- 
sphere, which, as they preponderate, may not, 
under. certain conditions of temperature, give 
rise to these curiously simple and compounded 
bodies. Dr. Smallwood, of Isle Jesus, Canada 





moisture, while the snow lay like rime upon their 


East, imagines them to be intimately connected 
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with the electrical states of the atmosphere, 
whether negative or positive. The foregoing obser- 
vations show a wide difference between the various 
orders of crystalline formation ; and it would seem 
from them, that the greater the cold, the greater 
the departure from the simple star, with all its 
various arranged spicule ; also, that shortly after 
the descent of a crystal, at any temperature below 
the freezing point, various processes of change took 
place, which are evidently an undoing, if not a 
reversal of the operations which had assisted in their 
formation. These changes through which every 
crystal passes, even at temperatures very many 
degrees below the freezing point, each more de- 
structive than the last of its crystalline and com- 
pound figure, led the author to the same conclusion. 





R. 8. or Lrrzrnature.— June 27th.—Sir J. 
Doratt, V.-P., in the chair. The following gen- 
tlemen were elected members of the Society: the 
Rev. D. J. Pattison Drakeford, B.A.; J. D. Lewis, 
M.A.; J. P. Peachey, Esq.; and R. 8. Poole, Esq. 
Mr. Vaux read a paper by C. W. Goodwin, Esq., 
‘On a Coptic Papyrus in the British Museum.’ 
Mr. Goodwin proved, by a careful examination of 
the fragments still remaining of this document, 
that it must have been a grant of land to some 
monastery, the name of which is now lost, and 
that it was written, in all probability, at Thebes, 
between the 8th and 9th centuries A.D. It is well 
known that all Coptic MSS. are extremely scarce ; 
hence, this one, though much injured by time, and 
imperfect both at the beginning and the end, has 
considerable interest and value. Appended are 
the names of several witnesses to the deed. The 
Rev. Mr, Porter, of Damascus, subsequently gave 
to the Society a very interesting oral account of 
the present state of the neighbourhood of that city, 
and exhibited a map, beautifully executed by him- 
self, of the district now called the Hawrdn (an- 
ciently Auranitis). Mr. Porter expressed it as his 
opinion that there were numerous sites around 
Damascus which would well repay a careful exca- 
vation, 


Royva.InstrTuTion.—General Monthly Meeting. 
—July 2nd.—Sir Charles Fellows, Vice-President, 
in the chair. Thomas Pargiter Dickenson, Esq., 
Thomas Dunn, Esq., John MacLennan, M.D., 
and Captain Raymond White, were elected Mem- 
bers of the Institution. Thanks were voted to 
Professor Faraday and Colonel Rawlinson, for 
their discourses on the evenings of June 8th and 
15th ; and the Managers elected Thos. H. Huxley, 
Esq., F.R.S8., as Fullerian Professor of Physiology. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Tuesday.—Zoological, 9 p.m. 
Wednesday.—Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 
Saturday.—Botanic, 4 p.m. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Weimar, June 28, 1855, 
Wermar is a most pleasant place for the tourist to 
select as his head-quarters, for the various excur- 
sions which abound in the neighbourhood, as well 
as a spot interesting from its association with some 
of the great names connected with German litera- 
ture. It was the asylum of Goéthe, of Schiller, 
Herder, Wieland, and other men of genius and 
learning. Lucas Cranach and Museus died‘here, 
and the Duke Bernard, the hero of the Thirty 
Years’ War, and friend of Gustavus Adolphus, 
— here. Liszt, the great pianoforte player 
and composer, resides here now, and I hear Karl 
Gutzkow has received and accepted an invitation 
to occupy the post of theatrical censor to the Duke 
of Weimar. A few days ago the duke, accom- 
panied by his staff and a numerous suite, made an 
excursion to Eisenach to assist at the consecration 
of Luther’s chapel, which has lately been restored. 





The bells sounded through the town as the pro- 
cession, headed by the Grand-Duke, wound its 
way up the almost precipitous road leading to the 
Wartburg. Luther's celebrated hymn, ‘Eine feste 
burg ist unser Gott’ (A mighty castle is our God), 
was trumpeted from the western tower, and the 
new organ, presented by private subscription, 
pealed forth the music to the hymn composed for 
the occasion by Duke William of Saxe-Weimar. 
The whole ceremony was most imposing and im- 
pressive. On the 5th of June another most inte- 
resting ceremony took place, not far from this— 
viz., the celebration of the eleven hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Saint Bonifacius, the 
Apostle of the Germans, and the founder of the 
Christian church in Thuringia. The festival took 
place on a hill at Altenburg, near Reinhardt’s well, 
upon which St. Boniface, in a.p. 724, had erected 
a chapel in honour of John the Baptist (the first 
Christian church in Thuringia), On the site of 
this chapel, Count Louis of the Bird built a church 
in A.D. 1040, but this church, too, perished in time, 
and about forty years ago a candelabra was erected 
on the spot where it had stood. It consists of 
three angels’ heads, supported on a capital, and 
bearing a lamp, from which issue three tongues of 
fire, meant to symbolise the three Churches of 
Christianity in the West. Festivals in honour of 
the same saint have taken place at Fulda, where 
his crozier and books, as well as the dagger with 
which he was murdered, and a part of the robes he 
wore, were borne in procession. There was a great 
concourse of bishops and other dignitaries of the 
Roman Catholic Church assembled, Prince Schwar- 
zenberg, Bishop of Prague, and the Papal Nuncio 
of Vienna, being amongst them. Wagner's opera, 
Tannhaiiser, has just been performed here, under 
the direction of Capellmeister Liszt, with great 
applause; and also a new play by Alfred Meissner, 
entitled the Pretender of York. Prince Wiascinski, 
a Russian poet of some eminence, has taken up 
his residence here. From Berlin we have been 
informed of the death of Jacob Schesinger, at the 
age of sixty-four. He was one of the ablest pic- 
ture cleaners and restorers in Germany. He com- 
menced life as an artist, and executed some excel- 
lent portraits and flower-pieces ; his studies were 
interrupted for three years by an attack of oph- 
thalmia. He was then taken up by the brothers 
Boisseree, to the restoration of whose celebrated 
collection of Dutch paintings he devoted much time. 
He was subsequently invited by Humboldt, Schinkel 
the architect, and Rauch the sculptor, to visit 
Berlin, where he passed the remainder of his life 
in the gallery, cleaning and restoring, and working 
with as much zeal as if the pictures were his own 
property. He had a deep knowledge of art, and 
an unusual facility of adapting himself to any 
school or style, so that one could with difficulty 
detect his restorations from the original work on 
the picture. Some houses in one of the most 
cheerful streets in Carlsruhe have just been allotted 
to the new School of Art for | rg which has 
been founded by the Prince Regent, whose liberal 
patronage of art cannot be too highly commended. 
Professor Schirmer, who formerly resided at Dus- 
seldorf, and who is well known as one of the first 
landscape painters in Germany, has accepted the 
post of Director, and under his care the school is 
making rapid progress; already the pupils give 
striking proofs of the zeal and talent of their master 
in calling forth and turning to proper account their 
varied talents. Schirmer’s own works are a great 
ornament to the academy: his charcoal sketches 
are masterly productions, and his groupings of 
trees unrivalled in their truth to nature and beauty 
of execution. The model, by Wredon, the Berlin 
sculptor, for the eighth group of semi-colossal 
statues to adorn the famous ‘Castle Bridge’ of 
Berlin, has just been forwarded to Carrara to be 
there executed in marble. A beautiful statue of 
Beethoven was lately cast for America, from a 
model by Crawford, the American sculptor, long 
resident in Rome, in the royal foundry in Munich ; 
and now within the last few days a colossal statue 
of Berzelius has been completed in the same insti- 
tution—the model is by the Swedish sculptor, 





Quarnstrém, Director of the Academy of Arts ix 
Stockholm, for which town the monument ig jn. 
tended. Berzelius, one of the most learned men 
of the day, lived and died in the Swedish capital, 








VARIETIES. 


Discovery of Saxon Coins.—A. party of drainerg 
have been employed during the past week in drain- 
ing some fields in the neighbourhood of Scotby, 
While engaged in their laborious occupation in g 
meadow belonging to Mr. Sutton, one of the men 
turned up a number of coins and some bars of 
metal, the real value of which he had no concep- 
tion of. The soil in which they were found was 
almost like that of peat moss in a saturated state, 
and from the low situation the water seems to 
have accumulated and remained there for cen 
turies. The articles discovered soon passed from the 
hands of the finders to those of persons who better 
appreciated their worth, not from their intrinsic 
value, but from their rarity and the interest 
attached tothem from the age which originated them, 
All the coins were of Saxon origin, reaching almost 
as far back as the time of Alfred the Great, 
They are of silver, and in an excellent state of pre 
servation. Some bear the name of ‘ Edward the 
Elder,” others that of ‘‘ Athelstan,” or, as the im- 
pression has it, ‘‘ Adelstan,” his son, and first king 
of Britain. There is some dispute as to the justice 
of this title among historians, but upon these coins, 
which were discovered on Monday last, there is 
proof positive that Athelstan himself considered he 
had a right to the honour, and consequently styled 
himself King of Britain. Alfred the Great, the 
father of Edward the Elder, died on the 26th of 
October, A.D. 901, in the fifty-third year of his 
and the thirtieth of his reign, He was pls 
by his son Edward the Elder, so that it seems 
the coins in question are nearly 1000 years old, 
In appearance they look as if they had just emerged 
from the mint, except that the metal is blackened 
by age. The impressions are as perfect as on- 
the day they were struck, Athelstan was 
the natural son of Edward. In addition 
to the coins were found, in the same field, in 
close proximity, several bars of pure silver, which 
seem to indicate that they were there for the pur 
pose of coinage. It is known that favoured sub- 
jects in early times received licenses to coin money, 
under heavy penalties in case of abuse of the pri- 
vilege. It is not improbable that the coins and 
silver discovered at Scotby may have been last in 
the hands of one of these persons, It appears 
almost certain, from the distinctness of the marks 
on the die, that the money had never been in cir 
culation, ‘Besides the coins and silver, an iron 
instrument of the shape of a small billhook, and 
answering to the description of the ancient Saxon 
weapon, the ‘‘bill,” was thrown out of the drain, 
having been dug up from a depth of upwards of 
six feet. It is in an excellent state of preservation, 
and the rude workmanship of the age and the rough- 
ness, though genuineness of the metal, are no 
proofs of its antiquity.—Carlisle Patriot. 

The Weekly Half Holiday Movement.—On 
Saturday, June 23, the workmen and boys em- 
ployed in the extensive printing-office of Messrs. 
Clowes and Sons, Stamford-street, commenced the 
system of leaving off work on Saturdays at three 
o'clock, P.M., an arrangement having been 
which has given satisfaction to all concerned, snd 
by which the numerous persons engaged at fixed 
weekly wages have each to work one hour less per 
week, the Messrs Clowes generously making no 
deduction for this loss of labour.—Z'ypographical 
Circular, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ix reply toan inquiry about the editor of Sydney Smith's 
Memoir, this Lady Holland is the wife of Sir Henry Holland, 
M.D., and no relation to the Holland House family. 
The ‘Literary Gazette’ is registered for transmission of 
stamped copies by the foreign post. 
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Recently published, 
1 Goa WINDS and APRIL SHOWERS: 


being Notes and Notions on Created Things. By the 
‘Author of ‘ Episodes of Insect Life.’ With numerous Engravings, 
12mo, price 5s. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
Hore AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
refunded hisoriginal Outlay. They would also state that they 
Printin the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
restof all Works entrusted to theircharge. Estimatesand every 
particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, for General Accumulative and Self-protecting 


Assurances. 
Head Offices, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 
Capital, a Quarter of a Million. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor. | The Hon. W. F. Campbell. 
The Hon. Com. West. John Thomas, Esq. 

This Society, guaranteed by a capital fully adequate to every 
contingency, and not injuriously large, offers the advantages of 
the mutual system without the liabilities of copartnership. 

EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, Secretary. 








ESTABLISHED 1538, 
CTORIA LIFEASSURANCECOMPANY, 


No. 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 

Atthe recent Division of Profits the Assets were 
valued at .... oe sececccce MktG Gen 
The Liabilities at.. seececens £144,376 


leaving a Surplus for division of ...........+... £32,485 
The business of the Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance, 
Toans continue to be made to Assurers on undoubted Personal 
orother Security. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


ENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY, CANNON STREET WEST. 
Cafrrat,, £500,000, in Shares of £5 each: Call, 10s. per Share. 
Guarantees afforded to persons in situations of trust also against 
losses arising from robberies. Fire and Life Insurance effected 
on improved and safe principles. Plate Glass insured. 
Prospectuses, terms of Agency, Proposals, &c.,can be had on 
application. H. C. EIFFE, Actuary. 
J. G. HUGHES, Secretary. 














ESTABLISHED 1837. 
BRTANNIA LIFE ASSURANC 
COMPANY, ‘ 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
Increasing rates of Premium for securing Loans or Debts. 

Half premiums, only, required during first seven years. 
Sum Assured payable at Sixty,or at Deathif occurring pre- 


iy. Sere 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
Profits divided annually. 
Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of age. 


— ee unpaid half-premiums liquidated out 
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E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director, 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


pélican LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 

10, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 

wane Barclay, Ea oo Hodgson, Esq. 








m, Esq., F.R.S. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
by Davis, Esq. J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. $e 
i. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. C. Hampden Turner, Esq.,F.B.S8. 
Grace, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Kirkman D, Hodgson, Esq. M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P. 
The Company offers :— 

Complete Security. ones 

Moderate Rates of Premium with Participation in Profits. 

low Rates without Profits. 


Pour-Aifths or eight gee bo Profits are divided t 
4 er cent. the Profits are divide mongs’ 
the Policy-holders. >" °°™"*° ees 


in . LOAN 

connexion with Life Assurance on approved security. 

ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of £100 for the 
whole term of Life. 








Without With Without With 
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5 £1110 | 4115 o || 40 | £21810 | £3 6 5 
» 11310 | 119 3 50 09 | 410 7 
— 240 | 210 4 Il 60 £1,0.', £2 








Prospectuses and forms of proposal apply at the offices as 


For 
Hove, or to any of the Company’s agents. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 





ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK.— 


The Temple Bar Branch of this Bank was OPENED on 
| omar a the 15th June last, at the Temporary Offices, No. 211, 
rand, 

The capital of the Bank is £5,000,000 sterling, in 50,000 shares of 
£100 each. The sum of £20 has been paid on each share, so that 
the paid-up capital is £1 ,000,000 sterling. 

The Bank has above twelve hundred partners, whose names are 
registered at the Stamp-office, and are printed with the Annual 
Report of the Directors. 

Current accounts are received on the same principles as those 
observed by the London Bankers. 

Sums from £10 upwards are received upon interest. For these 
sums receipts are granted, called deposit-receipts. 

Circular Notes are issued for the use of travellers on the Con- 
tinent. J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 


HE LONDON & WESTMINSTER BANK 
ISSUES CIRCULAR NOTES of £10 each, for Travellers on 
the Continent. They are payable at every importaut place in 
Europe, and thus enable the Traveller to vary his route without 
inconvenience. No expense is incurred, and when cashed no 
charge is made for commission. They may be obtained at the 
Bank, Lothbury, or at any of the Branches, viz. :— 
Westminster Branch....... 1, 8t. James’s Square. 









Bloomsbury ditto ....... 214, High Holborn. 

Southwark ditto ...,... 3, Wellington Street, Borough. 
Eastern ditto ....... 87, High Street, Whitechapel. 
Marylebone ditto 4, Stratford Place, Oxford Street. 
Temple Bar ditto . +. 211, Strand. 


"J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 


HE ASYLUM LIFE ASSURANCE OF- 
FICE, 72, Cornhill, London. Established 1824. 

_ Cuarnman—JOHN CLARMONT WHITEMAN, Esq. 
Policies on Healthy and Diseased Lives, at Home and Abroad, 
for Civil, Military, and Naval Employments. 

The only Office on purely Proprietary principles, involving there- 
fore no Partnership among Policy-holders. 
For Prospectuses, Proposal Papers, &c., apply to 
MANLEY HOPKINS, Resident Director. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
London. Established A.D. 1844. 

PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requestedto examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in January and Jury at the Head Office 
in London,and may also be received at the various Branches or 
through Country Bankers, without delay or expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts, sent free 


on application. 
912° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 
RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1810-53-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). Tuk StRoNGEst, 
Best, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHOENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 
474, Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post. 


ALPH’S ENVELOPE PAPER, reduced to 
5s. per ream ; also at 8s.,and 9s. 6d.; samples on application, 
—F.W. RALPH, Manufacturer, 36, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 


T MR. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 
112, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADENHALL STREET, and 
CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the finestspecimens of British 
Manufactures, in Dressing-cases, Work-boxes, Writing-cases, 
Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility or luxury. A separate 
department for Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle-tables. 
Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. 
Shipping Orders executed. Superior Hair and other Toilet 
Brushes. 




















(oe, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 
substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 
To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily,so 
that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fully developed,and the whole prepara- 
tion made grateful to the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 
1s. 6d. 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury ; 
$2, Old Broad Street, City. 


In regard to purity,see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 


Commission in the ‘‘ Lancet,’ July 5, 1851. 





APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
EA and PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the food. The daiiy use of this aromatic and 
delicious Sauce is the best safeguard to health. Sold by the Pro- 
prietors, Lxa and Perris, 19, Fenchurch Street, London, and 
68, Broad Street, Worcester ; also by Messrs. Barclay and Sons, 
Messrs. Crosse and Blackwel],and other Oilmen and Merch 


FLOWER POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours, and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip - 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
— possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 





EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES,— 


Upwards of Forty Years’ experience has fully confirmed 
the superior reputation of these Lozenges, in the cure of Asthma, 
Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and other Pul- 
monary Maladies, 

Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 1$d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London. 

_ The Testimonials of their efficacy are too numerous for publica- 
tion. 


MERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 

Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparilla: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part ofthe body. It 
is unsurpassed inits action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs,and ex- 
pelling all humours from thesystem. By cleansing the blood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, andevery variety of 
sores on the face and breast. It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives rest and re- 
freshing sleep to the nervousand restless invalid. It is a great 
female medicine, and will cure more complaints peculiar tothe sex 
than any otherremedy inthe world. Warehouse ,373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Pomroy,Andrews, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 2s.6d., Pints 4s.,Small Quarts 4s.6d.,Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths lls. ° 








A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


Flowers is strongly led for Sof Improving, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and in giving ita Bloom- 
ing and Charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant Per- 
fume and delightful Cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, 
Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, seurf, &c., 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by con- 
tinuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and con- 
tinue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
beautiul.—In the process of Shaving it is invaluable, as it annibi- 
lates every pimple, and all roughness, and will afford great com- 
fort = applied to the face during the prevalence of cold easterly 
winds. 

Sold in Botties price 2s.9d., with Directions for using it, by all 
Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 














THE SUCCESSFUL BESULTS OF THE LAST HALF 
CENTURY HAVE PROVED BEYOND QUESTION THAT 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL possesses 
pecyliarly nourishing powers in the growth, restoration, 
and improvement of the Human Hair. It prevents it from falling 
off or turning grey, strengthens weak hair, produces a thick and 
luxuriant growth, cleanses it from Scurf and Dandriff, and makes 
it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy. Its operation in cases of 
baldness is peculiarly active ; andin the growth of the BEARD, 
WHISKERS, EYEBROWS, and MOUSTACHES, it is unfailing 
in its stimulative operation. For children it is especially recom 
mended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair. 
Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 
10s. 6d. ; and double that size, 21s. 
Caution !—On the wrapper of each bottle are the words, “ Row- 
LANs’ Macassar O11,” in two lines. 
Sold by A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London ; and 
by Chemists and Perfumers, 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 

LIVER OIL. Prescribed with entire confidence by the 

Faculty for its purity, and superior, immediate, and regular 
efficacy. 


EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL TESTIMONIALS. 
ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M_D., F.LS., M.B.C.P,, 


Chief Analyst of the Sanatory Commission of the ‘* Lancet,” 
Author of ‘‘ Food and its Adulterations,” &c. &c. &c. 

**T have more than once, at different times, subjected your Light 
Brown Oil to chemical analysis—and this unknown to yourself— 
and I have always found it to be free from all impurity, and rich 
in the constituents of bile. So great is my confidence in the 
article, that I usually prescribe it in preference to any other, in 
order to make sure of obtaining the remedy in its purestand best 
condition.’’ 

The ** Medical Circular,’’ May 10, 1854, 

“We unhesitatingly recommend Dr. De Jongh’s Light Brown 
Cod Liver Oil as the best for medical purposes, and well deserving 
the confid profession.” 

Sold onty in Bottles,capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jongh's 
Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, 
HARFORD, and CO., 77, Strand, London, Dr. De Jongh’s Sole 
Consignees; and 1n THE Country by respeetable Chemists. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 28. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 48. 9d. 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s.—IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS preferable to all others 
for the CURE of BILE and INDIGESTION —Mr. Black- 
well, resident at Halifax, was a great sufferer for several years, 














London ; and generally by the principal Dealers in Sauce. x 
N.B.—To guard against imitations, +ee that the names of “ Lea 
and Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the boitle. 





SOUND AND ROBUST HEALTH MAY BE ENJOYED BY 
THE UBE OF 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, admitted to 
be THE BEST RESTORATIVE MEDICINE. Their reno- 

vating and invigorating qualities render them invaluable to all 
who have-‘become subject to physical debility or extreme nervous 
sersitiveness. They are wholly composed of Vegetable ingredients, 
are a fine stomachic,and a mild, yet efficient aperient. Thousands, 
after trying other medicines in vain, have testified to the benefits 
received from their use. 

ld at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Medicine Vendors. 
Wholesale Dept, 22, Bread Street, London. 








i by indigestion and bile. He had an extraordinary good 
appetite, but never could partake of any of the luxuries of the 
table, fearful of the consequences that always ensued. He had 
consulted many medical men, and tried almost every kind of medi- 
cine, but without deriving that benefit he so ardently wished for. 
After all, by taking Holloway’s Pills a permanent cure has 
effected by them, and he can now enjoy any kind of food.—8old 
by all Medicine Vendors ; and at Professor Holloway’s Establish- 
ments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York. 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. : 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 


Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
thatare practised by persons who advertise the speedy safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, jon. 

London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 
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On Wednesday will be published, in a handsome Folio Volume, with Twenty-four Plates (uniform with ‘The Rhododendrons of Sikkim. 
Himalaya’) and an Illuminated Title-page, price Five Guineas, coloured, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMALAYAN PLANTS, 


CHIEFLY SELECTED FROM DRAWINGS MADE IN SIKKIM UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE 
OF THE LATE 


J. F. CATHCART, Esq., Benean Crvit Service. 


THE BOTANICAL DESCRIPTIONS AND ANALYSES 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D, F.BS. 





The Plates executed in Pithography by Wi. Fitch. 





Tue principal object of this work is, by the ——- of a series of Botanical Drawings, executed in the very highest style of art, to introduce to the 
notice of the public a selection of Sikkim- Himalayan Plants, which, from their beauty, novelty, and interest, are eminently worthy of cultivation in 
England ; and, at the same time, to record the great services rendered to Himalayan botany by the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., Judge in the Bengal 
Civil Service. 


Attracted by the publication of the ‘Sikkim Rhododendrons,’ Mr. Cathcart visited Dorjiling, in the Himalaya, in 1849-50, with the view of furt 
Botanical Science by employing artists, at his own expense, in delineating the magnificent plants of those mountains. During his residence there several 
artists were kept constantly at work under Mr. Catheart’s and Dr. Hooker's superintendence, and coloured Drawings of nearly a thousand plants wer 
made. It was Mr. Cathcart’s intention, on his return to England, to have published, (also at his own expense, ) i in conjunction with Dr. Hooker, a very 
large selection of these, in the form of the ‘Sikkim Rhododendrons,’ but his lamented death (at Lausanne, in 1851) when on his homeward journey, fru 
trated this munificent intention. 


The invaluable collection of coloured Drawings has been presented to the Museum of the Royal Gardens of Kew by Mr. Cathcart’s sister; and itis 
from a selection of these Drawings that Dr. Hooker has prepared this Work, as a suitable tribute to the memory and love of science of his late friend. 

In undertaking its publication, Dr. Hooker has availed himself of Mr. Fitch’s talents in the executionof the Plates in re and of his own 
Drawings, also made in the country ; and ben, further a the Botanical Analyses snd Descriptive Matter. 


, 
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